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Politics and the Railroads 


The president of one of the largest railway equip- 
ment manufacturing companies in the country said 
lately, in a letter to the Railway Age; “I have been 
recently much disturbed by the discovery that the 
railroads of the United States have practically no 
friends in Congress”. This statement undoubtedly is 
true. The reason is that it has not been good politics 
to be friends of the railways. If they are to have 
more friends in public life, it must be made good 
politics to be their friends. 

In his speech on August 11 accepting the Republi- 
can nomination, President Hoover made the latest 
addition to the records of the two great political 
parties regarding the railroad problem. He said: “I 
have repeatedly recommended to the Congress a re- 
vision of the railway transportation laws in order 
that we may create greater stability and greater as- 
surance of vital service in all our transportation. I 
shall persist in it”. His annual message to Congress 
last December indicates what he meant by this remark. 
In his message he declared that “the railways present 
one of our immediate and pressing problems.” “Theit 
prosperity is interrelated with the prosperity of all 
industries,” he added, and he advocated applying to 
other carriers practically the same regulation that is 
applied to them, and commended to the early con- 
sideration of Congress the recommendations for gov- 
ernment action regarding competition in transporta- 
tion that recently had been made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Railway Age published in its issue for July 9 
an editorial entitled, ‘““The Railroad Question in the 
Political Campaign”. Up to that time, as was then 
pointed out, the Republican party and its candidates 
apparently had a much better claim upon the votes 
of those who would be directly benefited by a restora- 
tion of the earning, employing and purchasing capacity 
of the railways than did the Democratic party and its 
candidates. The principal reason was that there had 
been adopted in the Republican platform a plank con- 
taining declarations regarding the railroad problem 
very similar to the statements and recommendations 
made by President Hoover in the last annual message, 
while the platform adopted by the Democratic con- 
vention made no reference whatever to the railroad 
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problem, and the Democratic nominee for President 
did not mention it in his speech of acceptance. 


Waterways in the Platforms 


Besides the reference made by President Hoover to 
the railroad problem in his speech accepting re-nomi- 
nation, there have been some interesting and even 
amusing political developments affecting the railways 
since the editorial to which. we referred appeared in 
our issue of July 9. The Republican platform, as 
given to the press immediately after its adoption, con- 
tained no reference to the Mississippi Valley water- 
way system. Our vigilant contemporary, the Traffic 
World, discovered that the “official’’ Republican plat- 
form, as published by the national committee, con- 
tained the following plank: “The Republican party 
recognizes that low-cost transportation for bulk com- 
modities will enable industry to develop in the midst 
of agriculture in the Mississippi valley, thereby creat- 
ing a home market for farm products in that section. 
With a view to aiding agriculture in the middle west 
the present administration has pushed forward, as 
rapidly as possible, the improvement of the Mississippi 
waterway system, and we favor the continued vigorous 
prosecution of these works to the end that agriculture 
and industry in that great area may enjoy the benefits 
of these improvements at the earliest possible date.’ 

Investigation disclosed that this plank had been ap- 
proved by the resolutions committee, but through in- 
advertence had never been presented to the conven- 
tion. It was inserted in the “official” platform, any- 
way, although by whose authority has not been dis- 
closed, and although until now it was assumed that 
the platform of a party consisted only of the planks 
adopted by its convention. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress issued a statement rejoicing be- 
cause of the belated appearance of this declaration, 
but within five days issued another statement entitled, 
“What’s in the Platforms Anyway?” which was called 
forth by something that had happened to the Demo- 
cratic platform. This platform as reported by the 
resolutions committee and given to the press, ad- 
vocated “expansion of the federal program of neces- 
sary and useful construction affected with a public 
interest such as adequate flood control and waterways, 
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including the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes deep water- 
ways’. When this plank was presented to the con- 
vention, the words “including the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes deep waterways” were omitted, and they have 
been omitted from the platform as published and 
given out by the Bureau of Publicity of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

So, to the satisfaction of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, the platform of the Republican party con- 
tains a waterway plank that never was adopted by the 
Republican convention, while, to the dissatisfaction 
of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, the platform of 
the Democratic party does not include a declaration 
for the St. Lawrence waterway which originally was 
understood and reported to have been adopted by the 
Democratic convention. President Hoover, who sub- 
sequently signed the St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
with Canada, said in his speech of acceptance: “I 
have always favored the development of rivers and 
harbors and highways”, and added, “We shall under- 
take this great seaway, the greatest public improve- 
ment upon our continent, with its consequent employ- 
ment of many men, as quickly as the treaty is ratified.” 


Transportation and ‘Good Politics” 


The record up to date continues to indicate that if 
the railways have any friends in politics who are will- 
ing to be known as such, they are mostly Republicans. 
There is, however, political significance not only in 
the silence of the Democratic party and its candidate 
regarding the railroad question, but also in the water- 
way plank that was surreptitiously and irregularly in- 
serted in the Republican platform and in the extreme 
brevity and generality of President Hoover’s refer- 
ence to the railroad question in his speech of accept- 
ance. They indicate that, dangerous as is the rail- 
road situation and important as is the problem that it 
presents, politicians do not consider it good politics to 
discuss it at length in a national campaign. Prohibi- 
tion, reduction of government expenditures, taxes. 
government aid to banks and industries in financial 
distress, farm relief, waterway development—these 
and many other important matters may be fully dis- 
cussed ; but the railroad question it is not considered 
good politics to say much about. 

The author of the letter from which we have quoted 
said that he had been “recently much disturbed by 
the discovery that the railroads of the United States 
have practically no friends in Congress”. The poli- 
ticians evidently believe also that the railways have 
few friends in the United States, or they would not 
have so much more to say about other economic prob- 
lems, including waterways, than about the vitally im- 
portant railroad problem. 


Turn Sentiment Into Votes 


The railroad problem cannot be solved without the 
passage of both national and state legislation. The 
passage of such legislation cannot be secured unless 
the railroads can get more outspoken and active friends 
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in public life. They cannot get more outspoken and 
active friends in public: life unless public men can be 
convinced that the railways have millions of militant 
friends among the voters. The solution of the railroad 
problem is necessary in order to restore employment 
to 500,000 railroad men, to protect life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks from the loss of billions of 
dollars that they have invested in railway securities, 
and to enable the railways to so increase their pur- 
chases as to restore to normal the business of manu- 
facturing companies that employ millions of men. 
The only persons who can make these necessary 
friends for the railroads in politics are those who 
can cast or influence enough votes to convince public 
men that it has become good politics for them to help 
solve the railroad problem. 

There never was a time in history when there were 
so many persons who realized the necessity for fair 
and constructive treatment of the railways as there 
are now. It is essential, however, that this sentiment 
should be translated into votes. There is little choice 
between the waterway policies of the two great po- 
litical parties ; but at least the Republican party and its 
candidates have declared for equal treatment for the 
railways and other carriers. Furthermore, the national 
candidates are not the only candidates. There are 
also numerous candidates for the state legislatures and 
for Congress, and these can easily be reached by own- 
ers of railway securities, railway employees, and man- 
ufacturers of railway equipment and supplies and 
their employees, who will be amply justified in making 
the railroad question the paramount question for them 
of the political campaign of 1932. Regardless of 
partisan politics, they should spare no effort to defeat 
every candidate for a state legislature or for Congress 
who will not definitely commit himself to less restric- 
tive regulation of railways, and to equal treatment of 
the railways and other carriers by the national and 
state governments. 


Employees Alert in 
Defense of Their Jobs 


Railroad history is being made by employees in the 
zeal with which they are organizing to protect their 
jobs against further inroads by subsidized competitors. 
In the Railway Age of June 25 we discussed this 
movement, which our editors have followed very 
closely, and offered to make available to any inter- 
ested railroad man information concerning the ac- 
tivity and how to join in it. Over two hundred of 
our readers availed themselves of the offer and a 
number of additional associations have been orgat- 
ized as a result. 

Meantime the movement grows not only in num: 
bers but in effectiveness as well. One association, 
which has not been in existence long enough to secure 
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legislation, is putting in its time to good advantage 
in securing better enforcement of existing laws gov- 
erning motor transport. 

The work of these associations serves the further 
valuable function of teaching the members some of 
the fundamentals of transportation economics, giving 
them the groundwork they need to become spokesmen 
for their industry. Where, a few years ago, could 
one have found railroad men in the ranks who had 
completely mastered the tax situation in their locali- 
ties—payments by the railroads, by motor buses and 
trucks, the cost of highways and their burden on the 
landowners? Yet now those who can discuss these 
subjects intelligently and convincingly are numbered 
in the thousands—and more join their ranks each day. 
A freight conductor has gained many recruits to the 
cause among school teachers in his territory, simply 
by showing them, beyond cavil, that if railroad taxes 
come to an end there will be no funds with which to 
pay school salaries. Retail merchants, farmers, home 
owners, insurance policyholders—all can be success- 
fully appealed to by anyone who knows the facts. 
That the numbers of those who do know the facts 
are increasing at such a rate is surely the most hope- 
ful sign both for the railroads and for general eco- 
nomic recovery that exists today. 

For this is a campaign of education—not of cau- 
tious and astute propaganda, aimed more at conceal- 
ment than elucidation. For that reason the volume 
and extent of its discussion are of themselves to be 
welcomed. Be the investigation ever so searching, the 
discussion ever so thorough, the result can be only to 
strengthen the appeal of the railways’ position. 

Quite otherwise it is with their opponents. They 
have two principal lines of defense. One is to con- 
fuse in the public mind the concept of rent for the 
commercial use of public property with that of taxes 
for general governmental expenses. The other is to 
lay stress on the convenience and “economy” of motor 
transport. To both of these contentions enlightenment 
brings an answer. The so-called “taxes” of motor 
transport do not even pay the cost of the special facili- 
ties the government provides for it. The convenience 
and even the economy of motor transport are freely 
conceded, for certain movements, but the convenience 
is not worth the price and there is no true economy 
unless the users pay the entire cost of the service. 

Particularly heartening is the admission recently 
made by an important truck manufacturer that “the 
private motorists are with the railroads in this fight.” 
The manufacturers have been trying to conceal the 
fact that private motorists are victimized by the pres- 
ent inadequate taxation and regulation of commercial 
vehicles, just as their safety and comfort on the road 
are diminished by the big vehicles. Another straw 
which indicates the direction the wind is blowing is 
the announced realization of local motor transport 
operators that their interests do not lie with the over- 
the-road operators. They are becoming incensed at 
having their fees continually increased to provide 
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funds for rural roads which they do not use, just as the 
farmers and private motorists are becoming weary of 
being assessed to provide roads of a width and strength 
not required by their vehicles. 

The conscientious zeal of railway employees in learn- 
ing the facts and organizing effectively to disseminate 
them and make them a legislative factor is deserving of 
every legitimate encouragement. We renew our offer 
to make available to any railroad man the information 
we have gathered about this movement and to put him 
in touch with officers of associations which have al- 
ready been organized and proved their effectiveness. 


Passenger Merchandising 


The railways have made great progress in the de- 
velopment of excursion traffic during the present sea- 
son. A greater variety of cheap travel opportunities 
has been offered and at greater reductions in rates than 
at any time hitherto. It is impossible to evaluate this 
effort completely at this time. Some of the offerings 
have been extremely popular—others less so. But 
caution needs to be exercised in measuring the extent 
of success or failure of any such efforts. 

The measure must not be a comparison of gross 
or net revenues with those of any previous period. 
Rather the question should be two-fold: What have 
our revenues been in comparison with what they 
would have been had no rate concessions been made; 
and, have we, by the application of these rates, to any 
appreciable extent arrested the drift of travel from 
the railways to competing agencies of transport and 
of expenditures to purposes other than travel? 

The latter question is the more important of the 
two and it is one which is often overlooked by pas- 
senger traffic officers. In considering a new rate, they 
usually first think of gross revenues. Will the new 
rate immediately attract enough additional patronage 
so that there will be no decline in gross revenues? 
The answer to this question must usually be in the 
negative, if reference is restricted to the results of the 
first month or two after the lower rate is placed into 
effect. Such comparisons mean nothing. A new rate 
which when placed in effect results immediately in a 
25 per cent decrease in gross revenues may not be 
a failure. On the contrary it may be an outstanding 
success, provided it reverses the trend of traffic away 
from the railways and starts to bring it back again. 
The rate which, at its inception, brings a 25 per cent 
decrease in revenue may, if persisted in, bring in time 
a 25 per cent increase. 

The passenger traffic departments of the railroads 
have gone a long way along an entirely new path in 
the past few years. They still have much further 
to go. In their difficulties and in their efforts to over- 
comie them, they should have, and must have, the 
sympathetic encouragement and co-operation of every 
department of the railroad. 








Canadian Roads Build Two 


New facilities of Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal, Que., 
and Canadian National at 
Hamilton, Ont., combine 
the classic in appearance 
with the most modern in 
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The New Montreal-Park Avenue Station of the Canadian Pacific 


in Canada, one on the Canadian Pacific in the 

northern section of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
other on the Canadian National at Hamilton, Ontario, 
shows not alone the trend of passenger station design 
and construction in populous areas in Canada, but also 
the thoroughly modern and attractive facilities which 
the Canadian roads are providing. The new station of 
the Canadian Pacific provides modern facilities in a 
rapidly developing residential section of Montreal, re- 
placing two small stations, while the new one at Hamil- 
ton is the main station of the Canadian National in that 
city and replaces an old structure. Both stations are 
parts of complete developments with track platforms 
and baggage and express facilities, and necessitated 
considerable auxiliary work in the way of street im- 
provements. Although all of these improvements are 
of interest, this article is confined largely to the passen- 
ger station buildings themselves and the auxiliary pas- 
senger facilities which they afford. 


de completion of two important passenger stations 


Montreal Station is Along Italian Lines 


The new station at Montreal, which is known as 
Montreal-Park Avenue, is located on a large irregular 
plot of ground in the northern part of the city, facing 
on Jean Talon street and directly at the head of Park 
avenue, from which it takes its name. The station 
building, which covers an area about 234 ft. long by 87 
ft. wide, is a steel frame structure, faced with Indiana 
limestone, designed along modified Italian Renaissance 
lines. The main part of the station is a three-story 
structure, 55 ft. high, with a portico in the center front, 
enclosed by four large columns and surmounted by a 
balcony. This main unit, which houses the station 
concourse and two stories of railway offices, is flanked 
on each end by a one-story wing, in full harmony with 
the main body of the station. One of these wings is 
used essentially for lunch room and kitchen facilities, 
while the other contains a waiting room and toilet fa- 
cilities for men and women. The entire building is of 
fireproof construction, with its stone face backed with 
brick and furred on the inside with Haydite blocks, with 
concrete floors, expanded metal lath in plastered walls, 
and with all trim, except that in the office areas, of in- 
combustible materials. 

The main entrance to the station consists of double 
bronze doorways at each end of the portico, with high 
sectional glass window panels between them, and pro- 


vides two entrance vestibules, both of which lead directly 
into the main station concourse. This concourse, which 
is about 80 ft. long by 55 ft. wide and three stories high, 
is surrounded by other passenger facilities, located with 
the aim of providing the greatest convenience to passen- 
gers. The front side of the concourse is occupied by 
the ticket office, directly between the two entrance 
lobbies, while on the rear side of the concourse are 
located the parcel and baggage checking rooms, offices 
for the station and baggage masters, telegraph stations, 
and an entrance and exit vestibule for use by passen- 
gers with heavy baggage, arriving or departing in taxis. 


At the east end of the concourse, occupying mainly the . 


east wing of the building, is a lunch room, about 40 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide, flanked along its front side, along 
the front of the building, by a kitchen and a barber 
shop, and along its rear side by a news stand, and by a 
passenger ramp which leads from the concourse, through 
a subway, to the track platform at the station. 

At the opposite end of the concourse, the west wing 
provides a waiting room, 56 ft. long by 46 ft. wide, 
flanked on its front side by a woman’s rest room and 
toilet and on its rear side by a men’s smoking room and 
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Looking Through the Attractive Concourse 
of the New Station at Montreal 
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toilet. Conventional back-to-back settees occupy the 
center of the waiting room, and along both sides are 
wide open aisles or passageways, which lead directly to 
exit doors in the west end of the room. This exit, which 
opens out on a new street constructed in connection 
with the station project, is provided with an ornamental 
metal and glass marquise, and is used mainly by pas- 
sengers arriving at or leaving the station by street cars. 


Interior is Pleasing and Practical 


The interior of the station is as impressive as its ex- 
terior, and yet it is pleasing in its simplicity and of a 
type of construction which can be readily and eco- 
nomically maintained. The concourse, as well as the 
lobbies directly off from it, is faced with Travertine 
marble on the side walls, and the ceiling of the con- 
course, which is arched, is treated with an acoustical 
material to soften the echoes and to tone down the gen- 
eral noise which would otherwise be evident. The floors 
of the concourse and adjacent public spaces are sur- 
faced with terrazzo in a pleasing two-tone buff effect, 
with black marble bases and borders. The entrances 
and exits to the station are provided with glazed bronze 
doors in bronze frames, while all other openings around 
the central public spaces are fitted with doors and 
frames of Monel metal. 

The ticket office is of the open-counter type, in which 
the counter is faced with Travertine and has a Belgian 
Black marble top. Along the front of the counter is a 
low Monel metal screen with individual wickets at the 
eight ticket sellers’ posts. Other counters at the sta- 
tion, including those of the telegraph office and Travel- 
ers’ Aid, are of similar construction, except that they 
do not have counter screens. 

The waiting room is finished in much the same man- 
ner as the concourse, but with a simple ornamental 
plastered ceiling with no acoustical treatment. The 
Settees within this room are of dark walnut. The men’s 
smoking room, directly along the north side of the 
waiting room, is finished with a heather brown quarry 
tile floor and dado to window sill height, and with plas- 


. tered walls and ceiling above the dado in a soft buff 


tone decoration, and is fitted with conventional settees 
of dark oak. The women’s rest room, on the opposite 
side of the waiting room, has an oak floor and dado, 
with plastered walls and a simply ornamented plastered 
ceiling, finished with a Craftex treatment, and is fur- 
nished with dark oak chairs and tables. The toilets off 
from these rooms are finished with white Ceramic tile 
floors, and with white marble dados and toilet partitions. 





The lunch room has a terrazzo floor, plaster walls and 
ceiling, and is fitted with two low “U-shaped” counters 
of Travertine and Belgian Black marble, each of which 
is served by 19 upholstered chair-height seats with 
backs. The kitchen in conjunction with the lunch room 
is provided with a red quarry tile floor, with white 
glazed tile walls to the ceiling height, and is fitted with 
modern kitchen equipment, including electric refrigera- 
tion and gas ranges. 

Artificial illumination of the main concourse is ef- 
fected by means of concealed cove lighting, with the 
lights housed in the cornice dround the top of the room. 
The lighting in the other parts of the building is appro- 
priate to the areas served, and, for the most part, is by 
means of ornamental drop light fixtures suspended 
from the ceiling. 


Track and Express Facilities 


The track facilities lie along the east end of the sta- 
tion, and include two passenger tracks served by a low 
intermediate covered platform, 30 ft. wide and 1,200 ft. 
long. Passage between the station and the platform is 
entirely under cover through a passenger ramp and sub- 
way, 135 ft. in length, leading off from the east end of 
the concourse. The ramp, which is 14 ft. wide and on 
a pitch of about eight per cent, is finished in harmony 
with the rest of the station and is lined near the con- 
course end with display windows trimmed with Monel 
metal. 

One of the important features of the new station is 





A Section of the Main Lobby of the Hamilton Station 
Showing the Pleasing Simplicity of its Design 
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facilities, all designed for the convenience Express aoa 

of the public and to improve and facilitate 9g." Wes Matin entrance 

train service. The new station structure, 

which is located north of the main business General Plan Showing the Layout of the Ground Floor of the 

center of the city, occupies a site bounded Station at Hamilton 

on the west by James street, on the south 

by Murray street, on the east by John street and on the faced with Queenston limestone, and follows the Greek 

north by the railroad tracks. The main facade of the Doric style of architecture, with a slight modern touch. 

building faces Murray street, but is set back a con- The front face of the building, which is two stories 

siderable distance from the street line, providing a high, is dominated by a central portico, with four large 

wide intervening area which is treated as a station fluted columns, crowned by a pediment. Carved stone 

plaza with suitable driveways, auto parking space and ornament is used sparingly on the face of the building, 

a large landscaped area. and is particularly effective because of the subjects 
The station building proper is 290 ft. long by 83 ft. represented. For example, the carving in the stone 

wide, at approximately the street level, with the tracks panels over the three main entrance doorways illustrates 

behind it at an elevation about 25 ft. lower. The build- the part played by the Canadian National in the trans- 

ing is of reinforced concrete and steel construction, portation of the various products of the country, while 
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carvings of the coat of arms of the City of Hamilton 
and of the Province of Ontario appear on the parapets 
over the pavilions at each end of the station. The 
second floor of the station is laid out in railway offices, 
reached by an entrance in the front of the building at its 
west end, while a similar entrance at the east end of 
the building leads to offices of the Canadian National 
Express Company on the main floor. The express- 
handling facilities at the station, as well as those for 
handling mail, are located in a one-story wing, 270 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide, at the east end of the station proper, 
at the track level, completely hidden from the main ap- 
proach view of the station. 


Interior is Attractive and Well Laid Out 


On entering the main doorways to the station, one 
finds himself in a vestibule, with the main station lobby 
immediately ahead, and a train concourse directly be- 
yond, at a lower level and connected to the lobby by a 
wide sloping passageway. The main lobby, which is 
about 74 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, is surrounded by the 
usual station facilities, located conveniently to incoming 
and outgoing passengers. The front of the lobby east 
of the main entrance is occupied by a ticket office of 
the enclosed type, while the area to the west of the en- 
trance is occupied by a news stand, an office and public 
space. 

The opposite side of the lobby is divided in the 
center by the passageway to the train concourse, to 
the east of which are located the men’s smoking room 
and lavatory, and to the west of which are located the 
women’s waiting room and lavatory. The main passen- 
ger facilities at the east end of the lobby include express, 
parcel and baggage checking facilities, while those at 
the west end of the building include a lunch room, about 
35 ft. long by 29 ft. wide, and a kitchen and pantry. 

Throughout the main lobby, which is carried up the 
full height of the building, the Greek influence is again 
manifest, but in it there is a distinct modern touch. 
Interior columns are faced with marble, as are also all 
pilasters. Marble is also used in a dado which sur- 
rounds the room, and the walls above the dado are of 
plaster, but with a variegated stone effect. The coffered 
plaster ceiling is colored in soft grays, blues and terra 
cotta tones. The floor is of patterned terrazzo in color 
combinations, Skylights in the ceiling and windows on 
the track side of the lobby provide adequate daylighting 
of the interior, while artificial lighting is effected by 





The Women’s Room in the New C.P.R. Station Has a 
Distinctly Restful Appearance 
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Looking Into the Train Concourse of the Hamilton Station 
From the Main Lobby 


two large ornamental bronze hanging lamps, supple- 
mented by ornamental wall brackets. 

All of the auxiliary public spaces at the station are 
finished and lighted as effectively as the main lobby, with 
the aim of producing a pleasing and restful effect on 
railway patrons. The lunch room, for example, has 
light plastered walls with dark wood dado and trim, a 
plastered ceiling from which attractive lighting fixtures 
are suspended, and a colored terrazzo floor. The coun- 
ter, which is “U-shaped” and has a rubber top, is served 
by low, backed stools. 

The train concourse, lying centrally back of the main 
lobby, to which it is connected by a wide sloping pas- 
sageway, is 134 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, at a level 3 ft. 
3 in. below the lobby, and extends directly over the sta- 
tion tracks. In this large area, the walls are faced to a 
height of eight feet with a buff colored glazed brick, 
above which they are finished with a rough sand plaster 
between large window areas. The ceiling is the open 
steelwork of the truss roof structure, and the floor is of 
terrazzo. As this area is designed to be used largely as 
a waiting room for passengers and their friends, settees 
are provided along both side walls between train gates, 
and direct connections are provided with the men’s and 
women’s waiting rooms and toilets in the station build- 
ing proper, supplementing the entrances to these facili- 
ties from the main lobby. 


Track, Baggage and Express Facilities 


The track and platform layout at the station includes 
six station tracks, three passenger platforms and three 
trucking platforms, so arranged that each track is 
served by both types of platforms. All of the plat- 
forms are of the low type, of concrete construction, and 
are covered by individual umbrella type sheds on both 
sides of the concourse. The passenger platforms, which 
are 20 ft. wide, have connection to both sides of the 
concourse by enclosed stairways, and, in addition, to 
one side by long enclosed ramps on a grade of 10 per 
cent. On the side of the concourse served by both stairs 
and ramps, the ramps are forked near their upper ends 
and pass around both sides of the stair wells. Both the 
stairs and ramps are of steel frame construction, with 
non-slip treads, and are adequately daylighted by win- 
dows in their side enclosure walls. 

Owing to the construction of the station on the side 
of a deep cut, the rear or track side of the station 
proper is four stories high; that is, it has an exposed 
track level floor and a mezzanine floor below the street- 
level floor. The mezzanine floor provides large service 
and office areas, and on this floor are located the train 
despatcher’s office and rooms to accommodate the em- 
ployees in the lunch room service and about the sta- 
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tion proper. The track-level floor, on the west side of 
the station, is occupied by baggage rooms, offices for 
conductors, trainmen and car inspectors, and a large 
boiler room, while the east half of this floor is given 
over entirely to the handling, checking and storage of 
baggage. 

The express and mail facilities at the station are lo- 
cated in the one-story wing at the east end of the sta- 
tion proper, at the track level. This unit, which is of 
brick construction, with a frame roof on steel trusses, 
a concrete floor at tail-board height, and with rolling 
steel doors on both sides, faces on a trucking platform 
on the track side, and is served by a wide concrete drive 
and truckingway on the front side. 

Heating of all of the station facilities is provided for 
in the boiler room on the track-level floor of the sta- 
tion proper, where there are two oil-fired boilers of the 
water-tube type. The station building itself is heated 
by a vacuum return system, and in all public areas, ex- 
cept the concourse, the radiators are concealed. The 
concourse, baggage rooms and express and mail wing 
are heated by means of unit heaters suspended from the 
ceiling. The boilers, through a pressure reducing valve, 
also supply steam for heating standing cars at the sta- 
tion. 

To insure adequate ventilafion within the station, a 
force ventilation system was installed, in which fresh air 
is supplied to the main lobby and the lunch room and 
kitchen, and is exhausted from these rooms as well as 
from the men’s and women’s waiting rooms and toilets. 

The entire layout at Hamilton was developed under 
the direction of S. J. Hungerford, vice-president of the 
Canadian National, and of W. A. Kingsland, general 
manager and T. T. Irving, chief engineer of the Central 
region. The design and construction of the buildings 
was carried out under the direction of John Schofield, 
architect, G. F. Drummond, assistant architect, and 
H. C. Cann, mechanical engineer. E. Hedley, building 
superintendent, was in immediate charge of construc- 
tion, which was done under a general contract by the 

Pegott Construction Company, Hamilton. 

The new Montreal-Park Avenue station of the Cana- 
dian Pacific was planned under the direction of J. M. 
R. Fairbairn, chief engineer, and J. E. Armstrong, as- 
sistant chief engineer, while the work of design and 
construction was under the direct supervision of J. W. 
Orrock, engineer of buildings, and N. B. Reardon, as- 
sistant engineer of buildings. Actual construction was 
— under contract by Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., Mont- 
real. 





THE SouTHeRN has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to file on short notice a tariff 
supplement establishing one-way and round-trip coach fares 
between points in North Carolina and Tennessee on a basis 
of 1% cents a mile, to expire November 30. 
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The “FrigiWarm” 
Car Dividing Curtain 


Y reason of their ability to save icing or heating 
E expense and to make it possible for refrigerator 

cars to be used in the handling of both perishable 
and non-perishable freight at the same time, “Frigi- 
Warm” car dividing curtains have recently been placed 
in service on a number of middle western railways. 
At the present time more than 1,400 pairs of curtains 
are in service, about 600 of these being the property of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the remainder 
being on the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, the Great Northern, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and the Missouri Pacific. 

The “FrigiWarm” car dividing curtain is a temporary 
partition which makes it possible for part of a re- 
frigerator car to be iced or heated to protect perishable 
shipments, leaving the remainder of the car un-iced or 
unheated for the handling of ordinary freight. It is 
especially useful on lines of light traffic where both 
perishable and non-perishable freight can be loaded into 
one car instead of into the two cars which would ordi- 
narily be required. The savings resulting from the 
use of the curtain—savings in ice alone, without regard 
to savings in car mileage—have been found on one 
road to exceed $16 per car per trip. The curtains may 
also be used to provide both mild and intense refrigera- 
tion in the same car, the curtain separating that part 
of the car where an extremely low temperature is nec- 
essary from that in which ordinary refrigeration is ade- 
quate. 

The “FrigiWarm” car dividing curtains are made of 
heavy duck, strongly reinforced at points of greatest 
strain and fitted with rust-resisting hardware. As 
shown im the accompanying illustration, they are di- 
vided into two parts, each of which is attached to the 
ceiling and walls of the car by specially designed 
“FrigiWarm” nails. The two parts are held together 
firmly at the center by means of a special fastening de- 
vice. When not in use, the curtains are rolled and tied 
compactly for shipment back to the points to which 
they are assigned. 

The savings resulting from the use of the car-divid- 
ing curtains are considerable. On the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, for example, 62 curtained cars are 
operated per week out of one station, handling perish- 
able freight in one end and non-perishable freight in 
the other. The savings in ice alone on these cars exceed 
$776 per week. There is also the saving of the cost 
of operating 62 additional cars which would be neces- 
sary if the non-perishable freight were not loaded into 
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the refrigerator cars. Winter schedules of heated cars 
on the Burlington out of the same station call for the 
operation of 42 curtained cars per week. Savings up 
to $150 per week can be accomplished from the re- 
duced heat requirements on these 42 cars. 

Good results from the use oi the curtains have like- 
wise been secured on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. This 
company is operating 29 cars equipped with dividing 
curtains, partitioning one end for the loading of perish- 
able shipments and leaving the other end for the loading 
of non-perishable freight. In addition to reducing the 
icing expense by one-half, the use of the dividing cur- 
tains in this manner effects a substantial saving in car- 
miles, and it is estimated that it makes the operation of 
&0 merchandise cars per month unnecessary. The Katy 
has also found additional economies in the reduction of 
loss and damage claims, reduction in switching and an 
increase in the average load per car. 

A test of the efficiency of these curtains was recently 
made by the Rock Island, which has been using them 
for a number of years and which was recently faced 
with the problem of transporting quick-frozen fruits 
and fruit juices, requiring the maintenance of extreme- 
ly low temperatures in transit. This test, conducted in 
the yards at Chicago, was to determine the rapidity 
with which a portion of a warm refrigerator car could 
be pre-cooled and below-freezing temperatures ob- 
tained and maintained. A standard refrigerator car, 
with wire basket bunkers and solid insulated bunker 
bulkheads, was used. The bunkers of the car were dry, 
and the car had been standing in the onter yard for 
several days so that the temperature inside was high. 
When the test was started, the outside air temperature 
was 86 deg. F., while the temperature of the air inside 
the car was 83 deg. A pair of dividing curtains was in- 
stalled half way between the doorway and the bunker 
of one end, which partitioned off approximately 20 
per cent of the car’s loading space. A thermograph 
was placed on the floor of the curtained end, half way 
between the curtain and the bunker bulkhead. A sec- 
ond thermograph was placed on the floor in the un- 
curtained end half way between the doorway and the 
bunker bulkhead of the un-iced end. Indicating ther- 
mometers were placed on the side walls opposite the 
thermographs, five feet above the floor. The bunker 
in the curtained end was iced with 5,600 lb. of coarse 
ice and salted with 800 Ib. of No. 2 rock salt. 

During the first hour after the car was iced, the 
temperature on the floor in the iced end dropped 27 deg. 
At the end of the second hour it had dropped 39 deg., 
at the end of the third hour 46 deg. and so on until 
the twelfth hour when the temperature had fallen 63 
deg. At the end of the twenty-fourth hour it had de- 
clined a total of 67 deg., showing a floor temperature 
of 16 deg. above zero. During the same period, the 
temperature in the un-iced end had fallen 25 deg., 
showing a floor temperature of 58 deg., making a dif- 
ference of 42 deg. between the floor temperatures in 
the iced and un-iced ends. The car was then re-iced 
with 1,400 Ib. of coarse ice, and 250 Ib. of salt was add- 
ed. Forty-four hours after the car was re-iced, the cur- 
tai was moved forward and installed across the car at 
the doorway in the iced end, thereby increasing the 
refrigerated portion of the car by 100 per cent, making 
it equivalent to about 40 per cent of the car’s loading 
Capacity. Increasing the space to be refrigerated was 
done for the purpose of determining what effect this 
would have on the temperature in the iced end. Twenty- 
two hours after this change was made, which was 90 
hr. after the car was initially iced and 66 hr. after it 
Was re-iced, the temperature on the floor of the car in 
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the refrigerated end had risen to only 23 deg., or a 7-deg. 
rise, in spite of the 100 per cent increase in the re- 
frigerated space, while in the unrefrigerated end the 
floor temperature had fallen to 42 deg. Wall tem- 
peratures which, earlier in the test, had been approxi- 
mately 4 deg. higher than the floor temperatures in the 





The ‘‘FrigiWarm’’ Car Dividing Curtains and Doorway Curtains 
in Place in a Refrigerator Car, With a Rolled Curtain 
on the Floor 


un-iced end, and 9 to 10 deg. higher than the floor tem- 
peratures in the iced end, had risen only 6 deg. and 
fallen 14 deg., respectively. 

After 90 hr. of the test, the car doors on one side 
were opened for loading. The doors remained open 
but thé curtains were kept in a closed position, except 
for brief intervals when it was necessary to open them 
to load freight into the refrigerated end of the car. 
The car was in process of loading for 5 hr., during 
which time the refrigerated end received 5,500 lb. of 
perishable freight, including 1,700 lb. of fresh meat. 
The other end received 3,100 Ib. of miscellaneous non- 
perishable freight. After it was loaded, the car de- 
parted that night on a run which brought it to its desti- 
nation the following day. The car was then opened, 
121 hr. after the initial icing and 97 hr. after re-icing. 
The temperature on the floor behind the curtain was 
then found to be only 51 deg. 

The “FrigiWarm” car dividing curtains are an inven- 
tion of H. B. Meinhardt, special agent, refrigerator 
service, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. They are manu- 
factured and sold by the Red Head Brand Company, 
Chicago. A similar product is the “FrigiWarm” car 
doorway curtain, for use over refrigerator car doorways 
during loading. These are also constructed of heavy 
duck and hang from a wooden rod which is fastened 
above the doorway. They are kept in closed position 
without the need of fastening, by means of chain 
weights which are sewed across the bottoms of the cur- 
tains. The doorway curtains also have large flexible 
windows of cellophane laminated on mesh to admit day- 
light and to permit truckers to move through the cur- 
tained doorways without danger of collision. The day- 
light let in through the windows is also sufficient for 
coopering or inspection work inside the car. The cur- 
tains are said to materially reduce the meltage of bunker 
ice while cars are in the process of loading and unload- 
ing, and at the same time provide a lower and more uni- 
form temperature inside of the car while the doors are 
open. 
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In the Storehouse of the Central of Georgia at Savannah, Ga. 


The Purchases and Stores Association 


Reviews Its Work * 


More uniform practices and better control of stocks among 


accomplishments claimed by supply forces 


By W. J. Farrell 
Secretary, Purchases and Stores Division, A.R.A., New York 


HE history of the supply departments of the rail- 
7 roads has been one of gradual growth from a sub- 

ordinate capacity to one of major importance. The 
contrast between the material and supply situation on 
the railroads some years ago and that of the present 
time furnishes a striking illustration of the results of 
placing exclusive control of unapplied materials in the 
hands of a competent supply organization. The old 
theory that the supply department was merely the pur- 
chaser, keeper and distributor of materials has been 
rapidly displaced and is reflected in the important place 
that the department occupies today and the high regard 
with which it is held by the executive officers of the 
railroads. 

The Purchases and Stores Division of the American 
Railway Association was organized in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the methods and practices em- 
ployed by the various carriers and with the object of 
creating the highest efficiency and economy in the pur- 
chase, care of and distribution of materials and supplies. 
The Division embraced the activities of the former 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association, organized in 1904. 

The accomplishments of the Division have had a far- 
reaching effect in standardizing and simplifying and 
providing better methods for effective control and re- 
duction of the stock investment, thereby making avail- 
able large amounts of money for other purposes, as well 
as proportionately reducing the carrying charges. For 
Class I railroads, the investment has been reduced ap- 
proximately $395,000,000 since 1920. 

The major accomplishments of the Division, for the 
most part, are included in its Annual Proceedings, which 
is a compendium on all subjects relating directly to the 


* From a paper presented before the Purchases and Stores Convention, 
June 23. 
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purchases and stores departments of the railroads. 
There are many other accomplishments that are not re- 
corded in the proceedings. The personal contact and 
co-operation within the Division has cemented relations 
and has been reflected by greater efficiency. 


The Division’s Platform 


The Division has established a fundamental plan of 
organization for materials and supplies providing for: 
(1) A complete separation of the service of supply from 
the using departments, and the duties of each clearly 
and definitely defined ; (2) an organization sufficient and 
capable of determining the needs, providing, distribu- 
ting and controlling all materials and supplies until 
used or salvaged, purchasing all articles required, in- 
cluding equipment, and negotiating the sale of all ma- 
terials; (3) incidental accounting by the supply de- 
partment subject to the direction and control of the 
accounting department, the employees performing this 
work to be under the direct control and discipline of 
the service of supply; (4) a practicable, workable mate- 
rial specification, clearly understood by the manufac- 
turers and drawn so that it can be properly interpreted 
by tests and checks. 

The railroad purchasing executive has a tremendous- 
ly important place in modern business organization. He 
is responsible for spending vast sums of money to the 
best advantage and must, therefore, be a great mer- 
chant. He must keep in close touch with the economic 
conditions of the country. He is the contact between 
the stores department, sellers and producers, and be- 
tween the railroad and the business world. 

The Division has recommended procedure for pur 
chasing which is applicable to all railroads and pro- 
vides standard forms for tabulations, price inquiries, 0T 
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der furms, requisition-order forms, forms of contract, 
price records, records of purchases, etc. The duties of 
the purchasing department, office records, office organi- 
zation, including the simplified invoice form, telegraph 
code, etc., are well defined. A complete procedure of 
uniform methods pertaining to the purchase of equip- 
ment, large material contracts, and statistics relating 
thereto has also been developed. 

Standard rules for store-department operation include 
the broad general principles of railroad storekeeping 
and complete details of their operation. Practical 
stores-department organization, methods of requisition- 
ing material, requisition forms, receiving records, in- 
spection, manufactured material, material released and 
reclaimed, handling of working stocks, material issued, 
inventory methods, etc., are all considered in these rules. 

While the standard stock book and stock records are 
the basic fundamentals in the store organization, it is 
fallacious to assume that the supply department officers 
always depend entirely on stock books and records for 
determining their requirements. The Division has rec- 
ognized that a thorough knowledge of conditions of 
equipment, prospective business conditions, etc., par- 
ticularly at the present time, is very desirable and must 
be correlated with modern purchasing and storekeeping. 

Full co-operation with the using departments has also 
been found to be necessary. On the other hand, it is 
right to insist that the problems of purchase and pro- 
curement should be thoroughly understood by the using 
departments. It is this exchange of views that produces 
the team work so essential for net results. 


Material Classified 


By the use of the standard material classification 
adopted by the Division, approximately 65,000 to 70,000 
items of material which are used on the individual rail- 
roads are allocated into about 50 classes. It is necessary 
for supply departments to maintain the identity of all 
items through these various classes by proper arrange- 
ment in storehouses and accounting for them in dollars 
and cents on the monthly balance sheet. The purpose 
of the classification is to secure uniformity in ordering 
and accounting for materials. By means of a defined 
schedule, the purchasing agent is assured of receiving 
— for certain classes of material on specified 

ates. 


Standardization and Simplification Promoted 


Simplification of stores stock by reducing the num- 
ber of items is productive of numerous economies. 
among which are: more economical purchases resulting 
from the smaller number of items ordered; eventual re- 
duction in manufacturing costs of various items; the 
elimination of special material which involves higher 
prices; more economical bookkeeping and better control 
of stocks; smaller stock balances and less storehouse 
space. In this study, the Division has co-operated with 
the Department of Commerce, Division of Simplified 
Practice, and much benefit has resulted from the work. 


Reclamation Practices Standardized 


Reclamation offers a broad field for economy and 
careful study and close supervision of this particular 
operation are important. Through the reclamation 


work now being conducted by the railroads, some use is 
made of practically every piece of old material just as 
long as it is possible and economical to do so. The 
Division has provided standard reclamation practices 
Which give in detail the materials to be reclaimed and 
the machinery and method to be used. These prove 
very effective and are in use on most of the railroads. 
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Through contact by a joint committee with the Me- 
chanical Division, the Division has also recommended 
several additional practices which will effect great 
economy. The Division has prepared a standard scrap 
classification, by which scrap is graded and sorted to 
the various classifications and this classification is in 
general use. 

The ordering and caring for seasoned forest prod- 
ucts offers a problem for the railroads. Since many 
railroads in the East obtain a portion of their lumber 
and cross ties from the Far West and South, consider- 
able care in purchasing, seasoning, treating and having 
the product ready for distribution at the proper time is 
necessary. Through its committees, the Division has 
provided recommendations for the purchasing, care of 
and distribution of forest products which have been 
helpful to the railroads in co-ordinating their practices. 


Storing Materials 


Standard practices described by the division for pil- 
ing material in storehouses in units effect considerable 
economy, assure accuracy in counting and inventory, 
conserve space in the stores, and insure more intelli- 
gent orders for additional material. It has been dem- 
onstrated that annual inventories on most of the rail- 
roads are taken in approximately one-tenth of the time 
formerly required. 


Distribution of Materials Studied 


The delivery of material by the stores to the users in 
the shops has also effected much economy. It is no 
longer necessary, or desirable, to have mechanics call 
for material in the storehouse. The orders placed at 
various points throughout the shops by the shop fore- 
men insure the prompt receipt of the needed material. 
The employment of motorized equipment, lift trucks, 
tractors, together with trailers, operated on regular 
schedules through the larger shops, makes possible the 
prompt handling and delivering of material and, in ad- 
dition, provides an economical method of returning re- 
paired and manufactured material to the stores. 

The supply train and supply car have been found to 
be efficient methods of delivering material to the line 
of road by many railroads, and the division has en- 
couraged their use. Shipments by passenger and 
through cars in freight service are also employed but in 
busy times the supply train and supply car will effect 
economy for the railroad and insure the supplies be- 
ing delivered promptly. A supply train also affords an 
excellent opportunity for the inspection of the road and 
property by division officers. The supply train also in- 
sures the return of surplus material and scrap. 

The Division has recommended types of buildings, 
facilities, yard layouts, etc., for providing adequate and 
proper facilities for the housing of materials and their 
location in relation to the using departments. 

Conservation in the use of material has also been a 
subject of study by the Division with the purpose of 
pointing out that increased conservation and economy 
are possible through the adoption of special methods. 
Several railroads have inaugurated organizations and 
plans for a definite study of conservation among the 
using departments. Following are among the sugges- 
tions made to the supply departments: (1) Make peri- 
odical inspections and studies of repair and construc- 
tion work to determine if material is being used econom- 
ically; (2) recommend changes in practices to effect 
savings in the use of materials; (3) observe the kind 
and quality of material used, and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the use or non-use of second-hand 
material and the use of higher or lower-grade mate- 
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rials; (4) observe and report cases where items of 
material on hand are in excess of actual requirements ; 
(5) suggest further use for any obsolete material ob- 
served. 


Inventories and Store Expense 


A semi-annual report of material stocks, established 
by the division, furnishes constructive comparisons of 
material and supply balances and stock turnover per- 
formance. We have received many favorable comments 
on this report, which emphasize its value for the purpose 
of comparison, and the important subject of stores ex- 
pense is being carefully investigated. 

The importance of capacity loading and prompt han- 
dling of cars, as recommended by the Car Service Di- 
vision of the American Railway Association, is well un- 
derstood by members of the supply division, and com- 
mittee reports during the past few years have further 
emphasized its importance, in connection with company 
material. 

As a direct result of the recommendations of com- 
mittees, much economy has been effected in the pur- 
chasing and handling of stationery. The practical edu- 
cation in all phases of purchasing and storekeeping has 
also been given careful consideration by the division. 


Co-operation with Other Associations 


We have co-operated with other divisions of the as- 
sociation on many matters of mutual interest and have 
also established joint contact with other organizations, 
all of which has been beneficial. 

In administering the affairs of the Division, the Gen- 
eral Committee handles many important questions each 
year of an executive nature, upon which it is necessary 
to take prompt action between annual meetings. Ref- 
erence to such action is usually included in the annual 
reports of the General Committee. 

Among other important subjects wherein the Division 
has recommended definite practices are: Organization 
and Methods for Adoption of Standards; Purchasing 
and Storekeeping for Highway Motor Vehicles ; Control 
of Shop Manufacturing for Stock Materials; Pricing 
Methods; Fire Prevention; Disposition of Material 
Reaching Obsolescence ; Store Department Safety Prac- 
tices; Terminal Railway Storekeeping; Systematic 
Checking of Weights and Count of Materials; Pur- 
chasing, Storing and Distribution of Ice; Handling and 
Distribution of Rail; Control of Line Stocks; Purchas- 
ing, Storage and Distribution of Equipment and Sup- 
plies Used in Dining Cars, Hotels and Commissaries; 
Budget Control of Material and Supply Requirements ; 
Cost Records on Handling Material; Standard Method 
for Calculating Stock Turnover; Economy in General 
Operation of Stores; Standardization of Grain Doors; 
Standardization of Tinware. 

The Division has a worthy record and the work of 
our committees is indicated in the adopted practices. 
However, the extent to which its recommendations bear 
fruit rests within the province of each individual mem- 
ber. This is exemplified on a large majority of the 
railroads that have taken advantage of these practices 
and is reflected in their performance. 

In addition to bringing out new and better methods 
each year in the committee reports, the Division en- 
deavors to show authentic dollars’ and cents’ savings 
of what has been accomplished by the actual application 
of the recommendations. Such statistics must bear 
careful scrutiny and investigation by the committees be- 
fore being accepted by the division and included in the 
annual proceedings. There has never existed a time or 
opportunity for the supply departments of the railroads 
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to function more effectively than at present and, while 
we have achieved great success, there remains much to 
be done. 


Freight Car Leading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R August 6 showed a reduction of 14,654 cars as 

compared with the week before, to 496,033 cars. 
This was also a reduction of 238,697 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year and of 408,124 
cars as compared with 1930. L.c.l. merchandise, coke, 
and livestock showed small increases as compared with 
the week before but other commodity classifications 
showed decreases. Coal loading, which had increased 
the week before, was reduced 8,827 cars in the week 
ended August 6. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 

Week Ended Saturday, — 6, 1932 

















Districts 3 1931 1930 
SE oes re eee 113,550 161,629 199,001 
I cv ac. nmiakmelee we wereteace hemes 92,973 143,443 181,811 
IN an a ali nahi ata Sia okt ACO 33,232 46,738 51,407 
DE aie wocuwe ween We anew a We Carel aee 71,407 102,939 118,004 
en CPCCA CCT Ce 63,337 104,604 143,725 
ee rere 80,510 111,469 138,823 
DRED A cuswencasiierasnmenes 41,024 63,908 71,386 
Total Western Districts............ 184,871 279,981 353,934 
Oe rere e 496,033 734,730 904,157 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 37,169 46,420 61,286 
BE I ca cane neeseenw ese gee bau 14,934 19,290 20,225 
EE deat gkr hy Anireak Wiebe Rae © tr Oi: e eee ee 78,404 108,436 131,612 
et seine are Bid t-e.6s wb om eons 2,551 4,366 8,261 
i ae EE ee ee 14,268 27,358 40 672 

pe eR S RS RET CORES Ha Ke 5,953 34,046 58,207 
EE. od nghekerecD Rede teem ey 166,971 214,455 234,040 
NN a a tienacnerkachave cere are ws 175,783 280,359 349,854 
PE PPP er ere rer eee 496,033 734,730 904,157 
Se rrr ee eee 510,687 761,818 919,781 
a ee ee ree 501,130 742,481 919,301 
BY DOs ceciniesinka oak peememumemeeerais 504,094 757,989 928,271 
WE — Se cecavckdeaiee Hama msewsiee oan 416,950 762,444 915,985 

Cumulative total, 31 weeks........ 16,541,038 22,779,947 27,804,369 


The freight car surplus on July 14 amounted to 
769,631 cars, a decrease of 2,934 cars in two weeks. 
The total included 388,187 box cars, 309,547 coal cars, 
30,123 stock cars, and 13,716 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended August 6 
amounted to 35,246 cars as against 36,548 cars for the 
previous week. The civic holiday on August 1 was a 
factor in this reduction. After adjustment for this fac- 
tor the index number was 61.20 for last week and 61.13 
for the previous week. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
Po a Se ere ee 35,246 16,670 
"3S eee ee 36,548 15,703 
‘ie ae. Serer ee 36,777 15,936 
pe BE: errr rrr er 46,082 22,420 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
pS |] seers 1,260,488 607,261 
pO Se. eee 1,491,465 825,405 
PS SS re ec 1,825,410 1,062,746 


THe New York CENTRAL is using experimentally on three 
trains between New York and Syracuse and also on the Knick- 
erbocker, between St. Louis and New York, combination cars, 
half club and half dining car, the partition between the two 
sections being a heavy curtain. The dining end comprises of 
a kitchen, a serving pantry and six tables seating 18 persons. 
There are two cooks and two waiters. 
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Roller-Bearings Performance 
on Locomotives 


Railroad Division, A. S. M. E., discusses the application and 


performance of roller bearings on railroad equipment 


at its spring meeting 


MONG the papers sponsored by the Railroad 
A Division, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

neers, at its spring meeting, which was held at 
Bigwin, Ont., June 27 to July 1, inclusive, was a paper 
by T. V. Buckwalter, vice-president, Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. A considerable por- 
tion of Mr. Buckwalter’s paper was devoted to the 
application and performance of the roller bearings on 
the Timken locomotive No. 1111. A complete descrip- 
tion of this locomotive was published in the May 24. 
1930, issue of the Railway Age, page 1225. Subsequent 
articles reporting the performance of the Timken loco- 
motive were published in the issues of November 29, 
1930, page 1177, and February 13, 1932, page 274. 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Buckwalter’s 
paper which includes information which has not been 
heretofore published in these columns. The subject 
of the paper was “Roller-Bearing Service in Loco- 
motive, Passenger and Freight Equipment.” 


Mr. Buckwalter’s Paper 


The Timken locomotive was designed for the applica- 
tion of Timken bearings on all of the driving, engine 
truck, trailer and tender wheels, on the Franklin 
booster and on various elements of the control mechan- 
ism. The introduction of roller bearings on the drivers 
permits of higher rotative speeds, as the bearings 
surround the drivers completely and eliminate pounds 
within the bearing boxes. Heating is eliminated, as 
the temperature rise does not exceed 25 deg. above 
atmosphere. 

The wheel diameter was, therefore, selected between 
that prevailing for modern high-speed freight loco- 
motives, averaging 70 in., and high-speed passenger 
locomotives, with 80-in. drivers. The economy in fric- 
tion, estimated at 12 to 15 per cent, was utilized in in- 
creasing the diameter of the drivers over that of the 
modern freight locomotive, and developing through the 
saving in friction a drawbar capacity equivalent to the 
latter. The 73-in. wheel was, therefore, selected. 
Careful proportioning of reciprocating parts and rods 
permits of operating the 73-in. driving wheel at speeds 
sufficiently high to handle the existing American pas- 
Senger-train schedules. 

he weight was held within the limits imposed on 
certain American roads; namely, 61,000 Ib. per driv- 
ing axle, but in order to compare reasonably with 
much heavier freight power on other roads a duplex 
steam pressure was utilized in connection with the 
weight transfer between the drivers and trucks, mak- 
ing available a weight of 66,000 lb. per driver and a 
Steam pressure of 250 Ib. on roads permitting of the 
favier axle loads. The supporting of the large boiler 
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capable of developing maximum power at high speeds 
favored the adoption of the 4-8-4 wheel arrangement. 


Specifications of the Timken Locomotive 


The locomotive is a composite of specifications of 
a number of trunk-line railroads and was built as large 
and powerful as the clearance limitations of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States would permit. 

The driver application was made without adjustable 
mechanism. Hardened-steel trunnion guides are mounted 
on the bearing housing centrally pivoted to permit of 
the housing following track irregularities while main- 
taining full surface contact with the hardened-steel 
liners on the locomotive frame. 

The forces due to piston thrust, therefore, are trans- 
mitted and absorbed in a complete train of moving 
parts composed of hardened steel. These comprise the 
pedestal liner, trunnion guide, hardened wear plates 
on the bearing housing and the inner and outer races 
of the bearing, together with the rolls. The complete 
housing of the driving axles and use of bearings re- 
straining the axle on a complete circle at 360 deg. 





The Temperature Rise on the Driving Wheel Bearings is from 
15 to 20 Deg. Above Atmosphere 
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Frost Clinging to the Engine Truck (Left) and Trailer Truck 
(Right) Bearings at the End of a Run in Winter 


eliminates pounding while under steam and while coast- 
ing, and, together with careful proportioning of the 
reciprocating parts, permits of operation of 73-in. 
drivers at speeds of 85 m.p.h. 

Axles can be selected for stress and deflection only, 
no provision need be made for wear. The tempera- 
ture rise varies from 15 deg. at. the front end of the 
engine to 40 deg. and 50 deg. under the tender. No 
provision need be made in the axle as regards increased 
diameter to provide for wear. Use of the roller bear- 
ing will permit the axle to be made of alloy steel with 
treatment to develop the superior physical properties 
of alloy steel, the reason being that the axles are not 
subject to heat checks due to daily cycles of high tem- 
perature and ultimate cooling. The axles on the 
Timken locomotive are composed of carbon-vanadium 
normalized steel. The driving axles were made of 
uniform diameter, 11% in. This reduced the diameter 
of the main from 1 in. to 1% in. under corresponding 
plain bearing equipment. 


Operating Characteristics of the Timken Locomotive 


The reduction in vibration following the use of roller 
bearings indicates a reduced maintenance expense on 
account of the noticeable absence of loose bolts and 
loosened clamps and broken pipe connections, these 
features being frequently commented on by railroad 
men servicing the locomotive. 

The factor of adhesion is modified in certain respects 
with the introduction of the roller bearing on the driv- 
ing wheels. A higher percentage of the piston thrust 
is communicated to the drivers at the point of con- 
tact with the rail and consequently the power input 
to the locomotive for given drawbar pull is reduced. A 
saving in friction can be conservatively estimated at 12 
per cent. The reductions following this modification 
would be that the adhesion factor should be slightly 
higher, if the locomotive was not modified in any other 
respect, and, on the other hand, the experience to date 
would indicate that the cylinder capacity could be re- 
duced in accordance with the saving in friction. 

Probably the best compromise would be to split the 
saving in power and put one-half of it in reduced 
cylinder capacity and the other half in reduced factor 
of adhesion. The adhesion factor of the Timken loco- 
motive is 4.14. This gives uniformly good service but 
comment has been made of slipperiness under bad rail 
conditions. 

The subject has been carefully studied and opinions 
of experts on the subject sought. The opinion of one 
locomotive expert was that locomotives have always 
slipped and always will slip under certain conditions, 
even though the factor be made 100 to 1. The fact 
that the roller-bearing engine is new has made it a 
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target for criticism on any point that is even slightly 
different from conventional practice and, if a slip would 
occur, it would be blamed on the roller bearings even 
though plain-bearing engines had slipped over identical 
track for one-hundred years under certain atmospheric 
conditions. 

The writer will be pardoned for mentioning a trip 
over one railroad over a distance of more than 450 miles 
following a criticism on account of slipping. The 
writer observed the entire distance with full-tonnage 
train and noted only a slip of half-dozen revolutions on 
poorly maintained curved track at the ladder of a 
yard. On the other hand, the writer has often noted 
trains where the plain-bearing engine has slipped to a 
standstill on account of atmospheric conditions, yet no 
comment was made except to apply more sand. 

The starting characteristics of the locomotive on 
roller bearings is materially changed. The Timken 
engine has a normal starting drawbar pull of 63,700 
Ilb., based on the conventional formula. It has been 
frequently observed to develop a starting force of from 
68,000 to 69,000 Ib. Table I showing tests on the Erie 
gives the data on a number of starts in excess of 72,- 
000 Ib. with the booster. Some of these starts are in 
excess of 80,000 Ib., the maximum being 87,998 Ib. 
The start at M.P. 206 is an example and illustrates 
the high momentary surge at starting; the sustained 
power in starting is over 80,000 Ib. The added start- 
ing power contributed by the roller bearing is of par- 
ticular value and adds to the capacity of the loco- 
motive in handling heavy trains. 

The absence of friction in starting the locomotive. 
weighing 711,000 Ib., adds an equivalent amount of 
weight that can be started without jerking. This is 
equivalent to five Pullmans. 

The free coasting is another of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the roller-bearing locomotive. Free coasting 
is of particular value in eliminating surges in passenger 
trains when the throttle is closed. The coasting char- 
acteristics of the engine are about equivalent to the 
free running of the train and closing the throttle does 
not result in the bunching of the train on the loco 
motive and consequent taking up slack when the throttle 
is opened. The freedom from train surging with the 
roller-bearing locomotive has been frequently commented 
upon in passenger service. A drifting test on the Erie, 
down a 21-ft. grade at a speed of 33 m.p.h. developed a 
drawbar pull of 2,900 Ib. on the dynamometer car. 





Driving-Wheel Bearings After Two Years in Service— 
119,600 Miles 
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The interesting feature is that the pull of the loco- 
motive on the train continued on an ascending grade 
of 10.6 ft. to the mile, with a gradual decrease in 
train speed from.37 to 29 m.p.h., at which point the 
throttle was opened. The reduction in wear and tear 
of couplers and draft equipment on account of the 
continuous stretching of either freight or passenger 
trains is a valuable feature of the roller-bearing loco- 
motive. 

The normal temperature rise of the bearings varies 
from 15 deg. on the engine truck to 40 deg. to 50 deg. 
on the tender, the interesting feature being that the 
temperature rise of the drivers is only 15 deg. to 20 
deg. above atmosphere. The normal condition of the 
bearing housings in zero weather is with frost adhering 
to the bearing housings and the end of the axles. One 
of the illustrations shows the condition of frost adher- 
ing to engine truck and driving axles and trailer and 
tender boxes. 


Economies in Maintenance 


The maintenance work consists of the normal engine- 
house attention, including the replacement of rod bear- 
ings, brake shoes, etc., and it is particularly interesting 
that the entire demonstration of two years’ time involved 
in the 120,000 miles over every condition of topography 
and temperature, with mid-winter assignments on the 
Boston & Maine and Northern Pacific, and mid-sum- 
mer on the Missouri Pacific, were made without devel- 
opment of roller-bearing troubles on any of the wheels 
of any kind. 

A looseness developed on the main driver on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy which was taken up by 
pressing on each wheel center an additional 1/32 in. 
The looseness was due to seating of the bearing in the 
housing. This has been corrected on subsequent de- 
signs by increasing the backing of the bearings. 

The trailer and tender bearings have been examined 
from time to time when servicing wheels. A few hair 
lines have developed on one roll of the trailer bearing 





Table I—Starting Effort Over 72,000 Lb. from Erie Tests 


Drawbar pull, Actual Factor Tons 
Test Mile dynamom. Grade effort, of in 
No. post car roll correction Ib. adhesion train 
134-A 167 80,640 +6,072 86.812 3.2 2,348 
134-B 64 75,000 —2,508 72,492 4.46 2,603 
135-B 255 77,200 —1,650 75,550 4.27 2,137 
136-A 206 82,520 +5,428 87,998 3.68 2,697 
137-B 201.75 76,100 — 264 75,836 4.26 2,107 
132-4 239.2 71,500 +4,554 76,054 4.25 Sone 
132-4 284 73,200 + 990 74,190 4.35 a 
132-A 239.1 72,500 +3,432 85,732 4.27 ae 
129-A 164.75 72,500 Ee 72,500 4.45 2,602 
Total weight on driver plus weight on rear booster axle = 


_ 264,000 Ib. + 59,000 Ib. = 323,000 Ib. 
Booster used in all of the above starting efforts. 
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which has continued without change for six months. 
It does not require replacement or renewal. 

The driving-wheel bearings were removed and minute- 
ly examined at the conclusion of the demonstration 
period. The cups (outer races) and rolls show no 
evidence whatever of wear. The driver cones (inner 
races) showed very slight wear, visible only under a 
microscope. As a matter of experiment, the removal of 
005 in. metal in regrinding removed the microscopic 
evidences of wear. The cones have been returned to 
service without other modifications (some of the cones 
Were not touched) to study further the development of 
Wear, The indications from the study of the bearings 


| at the conclusion of the demonstration period, visualized 


ainst the accumulative available information of the 
service of roller bearings in all kinds of industries, 
Would indicate that the wheel bearings, with the excep- 
on of the driver cones, should have a normal life ex- 
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pectancy of 1,000,000 miles, the driver cones having a 
life expectancy of half that figure. This presumption 
is further borne out by the study of the condition of the 
engine-truck bearings after 400,000 miles’ service, which 
show no appreciable evidence of wear, and is supple- 
mented further by the study of the original roller-bear- 
ing applications on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 





Engine-Truck Bearings in Perfect Condition at 303,756 Miles 


Pacific, many of which have now crossed 1,000,000 miles 
and which have been studied in detail over the past seven 
years. 

One of the illustrations shows an axle assembly of 
engine-truck bearings having 303,756 miles which were 
removed from a Michigan Central locomotive. The dis- 
assembly was made on account of wheel change and 
developed the perfect condition of the bearings after 
two complete shopping periods, approximating 153,000 
miles each. These bearings did not show sufficient 
wear to indicate any reasonable percentage of life ex- 
pectancy, having been given up in service. A number 
of engine-truck bearings have been examined with simi- 
lar results at mileages between 400,000 and 500,000. 

The rod-bearing life is apparently increased while 
operating on roller-bearing drivers. A number of the 
bushings on each of the main- and side-rod applications 
have operated in excess of 60,000 miles, which is about 
double the average life expectancy of these bearings. 
The probability is that rod-bearing life is increased on 
account of the greater accuracy of alinement of driving 
axles in the roller bearings. 

The availability is definitely increased by the roller 
bearings. The operation for two years in a wide variety 
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of services without any bearing trouble whatever and 
which for long periods of time involved the dispatch- 
ment of four divisional trips each 24 hr., is an indica- 
tion that the use of the roller bearing increases the 
availability of the locomotive by 50 per cent. 


Economic Value of Roller Bearings 


The value of the roller bearing in locomotive con- 
struction is reflected in a number of ways which can be 
enumerated as follows. Some of these advantages can 
be evaluated and, while others are present and recog- 
nized, the definition of value is more difficult to deter- 
mine. 

They are: Reduction in maintenance; reduction in 
consumption of lubricants; reduction in consumption 
of fuel; reduction in consumption of water; increased 
development of power (A conservative figure is 10 per 
cent) and increased availability (50 per cent). 

The above advantages are subject to evaluation and 
can be capitalized. In addition, the following conditions 
are present, but are more difficult to evaluate: Increased 
permissible speed ; enginehouse force reduction ; elimina- 
tion of axle failures due to heat checks; and reduction 
in rod maintenance. 

The approximate cost of roller-bearing equipment, in- 
cluding bearings and housings and application parts for 
the 4-8-4 locomotive, not including the tender, is $8,000. 

Bearing-replacement charges on the basis of an annual 
mileage of 168,000 miles and a life expectancy of wheel 
bearings, except driver cones, of 1,000,000 miles, and 
driver cones, 500,000 miles, would be $1,500 a year. 

Saving in maintenance and lubrication, based on data 
accumulated during the roller-bearing locomotive demon- 
stration period on the basis of: Attention during run- 
ning; maintenance at terminals; semi-monthly inspec- 
tion; replacement of bearing brasses; replacement of 
hub liners, and saving in lubrication, would vary from 
$3,900 per locomotive-year for territory with light 
grades to $6,700 per locomotive-year in heavy service 
in mountainous territory. 

Net maintenance saving, after deducting the bearing 
replacement charges, would vary from $2,400 to $5,200 
per year. 

Fuel economy, based on average machine efficiency 
of 86 per cent for plain-bearing locomotive and 93 per 
cent for roller-bearing locomotive, would vary from 
750 tons to 1,200 tons per year, this representing an 
annual saving of $1,500 in the lighter service to $2,000 
in the heavier service. ; 

Locomotive operating cost would, therefore, be re- 
duced in amounts from $3,900 annually in light service 
to $7,200 in mountainous service, corresponding with 
direct returns on investment of 49 per cent and 90 per 
cent, respectively, the high return corresponding with 
the greater severity of service. 

The return of bearing investment, in addition to econ- 
omy in operation due to saving in maintenance, fuel 
and lubrication, would also include a factor on account 
of increased availability of the roller-bearing locomotive 
and on account of increase in power, averaging 12 per 
cent ; in conservative figures, 10 per cent. 

An increase in availability of 50 per cent on an in- 
vestment of $80,000 is equivalent to $40,000 to be writ- 
ten off in the life of, say 20 years, or, say, $2,000 a 
year. 

An increase in power of 10 per cent on an invest- 
ment of $80,000 can be evaluated at $8,000, which, in a 
life of 20 years, is worth $400 annually. 

The increased value of the roller bearings in loco- 
motives on account of increased power development and 
increased availability, would be worth approximately 
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$10,000, or considerably in excess of the purchase price 
of the roller-bearing equipment. 


Applications of Roller Bearings to Side Rods 


Considerable study has been devoted to the applica- 
tion of roller bearings to main and side rods, and meth- 
ods have been developed that will permit of the ap- 
plication of roller bearings to these parts. 

A unique device avoids the transmission of twisting 
and extraneous loads incident to locomotive operation 
to the bearings. The application avoids an increase in 
rotating parts carried on the pins, as compared to plain 
bearings, on the basis of using carbon steels in the rods, 
The advantages of the roller bearing, involving long 
continuous runs, reduction in maintenance, economy in 
lubrication, are available without sacrificing maximum 
speed performance or increasing the dynamic blow on 
the rails. 

An interesting feature of the roller-bearing study is 
that the main and side rods have practically uniform 
sections, and permit and facilitate the use of alloy steels, 
developing higher physical properties. The roller- 
bearing application on the basis of using alloy steels, 
effects reductions of 25 per cent in reciprocating and 
rotating parts, and permits of increases of speed of 12 
to 15 per cent with the development of the dynamic 
augment corresponding with plain bearings with diam- 
eter speed. 

This increase in permissible speed has a high eco- 
nomic value and improves the position of the railroads 
as regards meeting competition of other forms of trans- 
portation. The higher speeds will permit of reducing 
train schedules to the extent of 10 to 15 per cent, and 
will place the railroads in a position more in keeping 
with present-day economic demands for high speed. 


Roller Bearings on Passenger Cars 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has the 
honor of making the first large passenger installation on 
Timken bearings. This involved the complete equip- 
ment of the Pioneer Limited for service between Chi- 
cago and Twin Cities and the Olympian operating be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle. The original equipment, 
numbering 127 cars, was placed in service in 1927. The 
Milwaukee has since extended the installation of roller 
bearings to 163 cars, which include coaches, Pullmans 
and diners. The accumulative mileage of these cars 
to June, 1932, was 116,000,000 miles, the average mile- 
age per car being in excess of 1,000,000 miles each. 
The Milwaukee installation was an important milestone 
in railroad passenger-equipment progress. 

The Pennsylvania is the outstanding user of Timken 
bearings, this road having 304 passenger-equipment 
cars in main-line coaches, dining cars, gas-mechanical 
and multiple-unit electric cars, the original installation 
being made in 1927. The total mileage in Pennsylvania 
service is in excess of 47,000,000 miles and it is an 1- 
teresting example of durability and reliability that m 
this mileage a train detention has never been charged 
to Timken bearings. 

The roller bearing produces numerous advantages, 
of which some of the outstanding can be outlined. Re 
duced friction of the roller bearing is uniformly low 
from zero speed to maximum passenger speeds. Pas- 
senger trains can be started with about one-eighth the 
effort of corresponding plain-bearing trains. This 's 
particularly valuable in reducing shock to the equip 
ment, but more particularly to the passengers. It '8 
an outstanding feature of ‘the roller-bearing passenge? 
installations. oe 

Freedom from hot boxes is a general characteristic 
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of the tapered roller bearing in passenger service. An 
important installation, as above mentioned, has rolled 
up 43,000,000 miles without a main-line train detention. 

Greater availability follows the use of the roller 
bearing inasmuch as inspection is necessary only at 
monthly intervals and equipment can, therefore, be 
dispatched with no delay at terminals on account of 
bearing inspection and maintenance. 

An absence of surging is particularly noticeable on 
complete roller-bearing trains, this resulting from a 
uniformly low rolling resistance of the roller bearing 
and, particularly, the low resistance at starting. 

Reduced cost of maintenance on equipment generally 
follows the use of the roller bearing on account of 
the absence of surging in service and, in particular, 
the reduced blow to draft gears, couplers and sub- 
frames in starting. 

Increased size of trains follows the use of the roller 
bearing, as there is a general reduction in rolling fric- 
tion of 8 to 10 per cent at high speeds, but the con- 
trolling element of reduced starting friction permits 
of increasing the size of the train. The Milwaukee in- 
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stallation of complete roller-bearing trains results in 
increase of train size, with existing power, of four to 
Six cars. 

Uniform rolling resistance with little maintenance 
throughout the year is an important advantage of the 
roller bearing. This not only reduces rolling friction 
in cold weather, but also makes available a greater per- 
centage of the steaming properties of a steam locomo- 
tive for train heating. 

Replacement of axles due to heat check is eliminated, 
the normal temperature rise of the roller bearing being 
25 deg. which avoids the daily cycle of heating and 
cooling which places definite limits on axle life. 

Automotive transportation is an important factor as 
affecting passenger revenue. Automotive equipment is 
designed and built around the roller bearing. Its suc- 
cessful operation would not be possible without the 
roller bearing. It follows as a matter of good business 
for the railroads to adopt as the basic principle of con- 
struction that element that has played such an im- 
portant part in building up the stamina and passenger 
appeal of its leading competitors. 


Revised Waybills Increase Revenue 


Illinois Central has saved $10,427,828 in twelve years 
by correcting undercharges and overcharges 


HE importance of verifying freight bills promptly 
Ts to accuracy before submission to shippers, in 
order to eliminate undercharges and overcharges, 
is well illustrated by the results secured by the Illinois 
Central in reducing errors and thereby avoiding un- 
pleasant relations with patrons because of irritating 
overcharges and undercharges. During the period from 
September, 1920, to June, 1932, this company, as a 
result of checking 72,048,455 waybills, issued 1,605,194 
corrections because of undercharges and 1,328,967 be- 
cause of overcharges, thereby effecting a net revenue 
saving of $10,247,828 at a clerical cost of $1,160,045. 
Monthly figures further demonstrate the value of 
prompt corrections. The number of waybills exam- 
ined each month averaged 507,383. The average num- 
ber of undercharge correction notices issued per month 
was 11,304, or 2.23 per cent of the average total num- 
ber of waybills checked, while the average number of 
overcharge corrections issued per month was 9,359 or 
1.84 per cent. Thus, out of an average of 507,383 way- 
bills revised per month, an average of 20,663 cor- 
rections were issued, or approximately 4.07 per cent 
of the total number of the waybills examined. Another 
interesting and significant angle of waybill verification 
is the fact that 80 per cent of the errors discovered are 
in charges in billings originating on other lines. 


Revising Bureaus Detect Errors 


To detect errors in waybills, the Illinois Central now 
maintains eight on-line revising bureaus, located at Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, Ill, Louisville, Ky., Memphis, 
Tenn., Indianapolis, Ind., Dubuque, Iowa, Jackson, 
Miss., and New Orleans, La. These bureaus are in ad- 
dition to the general revising bureau in the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts, each of them being under 
the jurisdiction of a chief clerk who reports direct to 





the auditor of freight receipts, and so located that he 
can revise prepay forwarded and all received billings at 
all stations daily. With the bureaus so located, ab- 
stracts and waybills received and taken into account 
during the day are forwarded to the bureaus each night. 
The bureaus in turn check the rates, weights, classifica- 
tions and extensions, after which the waybills and ab- 
stracts on which they are reported are forwarded to 
the auditor of freight receipts intact. 

Corrections for errors detected in the bureaus are 
issued by the bureau and are in the hands of receiving 
agents within 48 hr. after the waybills are taken into 
the station accounts, while station forces are informed 
of errors immediately. At the stations at which bureaus 
are located, the revision is made before the waybills are 
taken into the station accounts. 

Although the waybills are checked by the agent and 
again by the revising bureau, various corrective meth- 
ods are also applied by the general offices in an en- 
deavor to reduce errors. A traveling inspector visits 
each bureau periodically to test check the accuracy of 
the various clerks. Test checks for outside bureau re- 
visions are also made by a recheck bureau located in the 
office of the auditor of freight receipts. In addition, 
letters are transmitted to chief clerks in charge of the 
bureaus, calling attention to erroneous revisions. 


Not All Overcharge Claims Are Preventable 


G. J. Bunting, vice-president of the Illinois Central, 
in commenting upon undercharges and overcharges 
says: ‘Not all overcharge claims are preventable. In 
the first place, claimants in many cases are in error 
or have been unwisely advised. Then again, certain 
overcharge transit claims are in fact created by tariff 
provisions. However, there are certain causes of over- 
charges and undercharges which are preventable. Pre- 
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ventable errors usually result from misapplication of 
rates, mistakes in weight, misapplication of classifica- 
tions, duplicate collections on prepay shipments erron- 
eously billed collect, errors in extension and misrout- 
ing. The most prevalent of all causes, I think we can 
freely admit, is the misapplication of rates. 

“To overcome these causes, I doubt that any uni- 
formity of action by carriers can be adopted, except 
in principle. There are, however, certain methods that 
are more or less adaptable to all situations. We all 
learn from the experience of others. 

“The proper classification of shipments and the ap- 
plication of lawful rates are responsibilities that rest 
almost entirely with the agent at the point of origin. 
This being true, the success or failure of the classifica- 
tion and the application of rates result from the in- 
terest and activity of the agent in selecting his receiv- 
ing clerks, rate clerks, bill clerks and other employees ; 
properly training these clerks after they are taken into 
the organization; and closely supervising the work they 
do. 1 do not know of any one thing that an agent can 
do that is more important than to see that his ship- 
ments are properly classified, rated, extended, way- 
billed and routed, so that they can reach destination 
and be delivered to the consignee without complaint or 
claim. New employees taken into the agent’s organi- 
zation should be thoroughly schooled in classification 
and in the application of tariffs. They should be 
brought to realize the importance of their work and the 
detrimental effect of errors. Their work should be 
painstakingly supervised until they have shown that 
they can operate without such supervision. 


Tariffs Should Be Easily Accessible 


“Personnel, however, is not the only consideration. 
Tariffs and supplements should be readily and easily 
accessible to all employees who have io refer to them. 
Short-cut methods should be encouraged only where 
experience teaches that errors are minimized by such 
methods. Short-cut methods, it is true, sometimes save 
clerical expense, but often lose ten times the saving in 
business taken away as a result of overcharges or un- 
dercharges. 

“On the Illinois Central we realize that it is only by 
constant supervision that good results can be obtained, 
and we have taken what might be considered by some 
carriers as unusual means to that end. To begin with, 
we are constantly issuing circulars to agents caution- 
ing them to exercise the greatest care in seeing that 
proper rates are applied. We urge them not to hesi- 
tate to inquire of general freight officers or of the 
freight department representatives in their territory 
whenever there is the slightest doubt as to the proper 
interpretations of tariffs. We point out that the ut- 
most care should be used to see that shippers’ requests 
for routing are complied with unless they are contrary 
to tariff instructions and, in that event, to direct the 
consignor’s attention to the necessity of changing such 
routing. We instruct them to check the routing instruc- 
tions furnished by the shipper with that end in view, 
and if there is a doubt as to the proper routing, to 
apply to the general freight officers or traffic depart- 
ment representatives for advice. 

“There is a further step that we take, which I know 
many other roads also take, and that is to provide, in 
loose-leaf book form, authorized rules and instructions 
for the guidance of agents and their forces. Naturally 
these rules of themselves cannot accomplish much, but 
they are so complete that they enable an agent to under- 
stand just what he should do. The understanding and 
application of these rules depend wholly upon the in- 
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terest displayed by the agent in familiarizing himself 
and his forces with their purpose and meaning. 

‘We also provide personal supervision by individual 
contact through our supervising agents, one of whom 
is assigned to each operating division. These super- 
vising agents are appointed on their outstanding records 
as agents. It is one of their foremost duties to see that 
all tariffs and supplements are properly filed, that agents 
and other employees at stations are fully and thor- 
oughly familiar with the classifications, tariffs and sup- 
plements and to give them aid in the correct application 
thereof.” 


Report on 
Derailment at Deans, N. J. 


N the derailment of a freight train on the Pennsyl- 
| vania Railroad, near Deans, N. J., on June 7, (6:37 

p. m.) followed by the derailment of a passenger 
train running in the same direction on an adjacent 
track, which was thrown off by the wrecked freight 
cars, 42 passengers and 12 employees were injured. 
Following is an abstract of the report on this accident 
by the Bureau of Safety, I. C. C.: 

The freight train, eastbound, moving at between 30 
and 35 miles an hour, consisted of two locomotives, 100 
cars loaded with coal, and a caboose. The passenger 
train, consisting of a locomotive and six cars, all of 
steel, was moving at about 65 miles an hour, and was 
alongside the freight on a parallel track so that there 
was no opportunity whatever of giving to it any notice 
of the trouble; the engineman had not time even to 
shut off steam. 

The derailment occurred on a curve of 35 minutes, 
on an ascending grade of 0.45 per cent, the train hav- 
ing just left a descending grade of 0.24 per cent, over 
a vertical curve 900 ft. long. The derailment was 
caused by the pulling out of the east coupler of the 
eighty-third car in the freight train, all of the train 
forward of that car being unharmed. The passenger 
train was entirely derailed and the cars fell down a 
bank to the right of the roadway. 

The engineman of the leading engine of the freight 
said that the brakes had behaved “splendidly” through- 
out the trip from Enola, Pa., and he believed that the 
pulling out of the coupler was due to the slack running 
in and out as the train passed over the dip in the track. 
Such running out of the slack in such a situation is a 
familiar feature of freight train operation on this divis- 
sion. The shocks are rarely felt on trains of 70 cars 
but are always felt on trains of 100 cars; they are not 
very severe at the head end but are quite severe at the 
rear end. A speed of 50 miles an hour is allowed for 
freight trains on this territory, but the engineman be- 
lieved that he was handling the train properly when 
moving at 30 or 35 miles an hour. The conductor said 
that approaching this point he had warned the flagman 
to brace himself. 

On the coupler that failed the forward yoke rivet 
pulled through the top part of the yoke. This top part 
was fractured through the outside rivet hole and the 
fracture showed that about 45 per cent of its area was 
an old defect. 

The conclusion of the report is that the combination 
of this old defect and the movement of slack in the 
train, due to the dip in the track, were undoubtedly the 
underlying causes of the derailment. 
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Arizona Train-Limit’ Law Held 


Unconstitutional 


Master in Chancery, in report to United States Court, finds 


no justification for restrictions 


HE Arizona “train-limit” law of 1912, which has 
T limited the length of freight trains operated in that 

state to 70 cars and of passenger trains to 14 cars, 
is held to be unconstitutional and unjustified from any 
standpoint in the report of Joseph E. Morrison, special 
master in chancery, to the U. S. District Court for the 
District of Arizona. The report embodied the master’s 
recommendations. for the decision of two suits in equity 
brought by the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe attacking the Arizona statute. The 
bills in equity were filed in 1929, and after some pre- 
liminary motions were disposed of, the suits were con- 
solidated for the purpose of hearing and referred to 
the special master. All of the issues were decided by 
the master in favor of the railroads. The report is 
subject to approval by the court, which consists of 
three judges as is required when a state law is attacked 
on federal constitutional grounds. 


Importance of Case 


The importance of the case is described by the master 
in his recommendation that the “train-limit’” law be held 
null and void so far as it applies to all interstate traffic. 
The report itself reads: 


These cases are of vast importance to the railroads and 
to the railroad employees. The evidence is uncontradicted 
that since 1893, when the first-class railroads of the United 
States adopted the long-train method of transportation, they 
have expended over $6,000,000,000 in improving roadbeds, in 
strengthening and constructing new bridges, in the develop- 
ment, construction and purchase of more powerful locomo- 
tives, in the strengthening of old freight cars, in the building 
of greatly improved freight and passenger cars, in the laying 
of heavier rails, and in many other improvements and better- 
ments, the benefits and usefulness of the results of which 
stupendous investments will be greatly reduced if laws 
similar to the Arizona “train-limit” law should be adopted in 
other states, as the railroads would not be permitted to 
operate long trains and would be required to operate much 
shorter trains, and the excess power of their locomotives as 
well as the increased strength given to their roadbeds, bridges, 
freight and passenger cars and other equipment would be 
useless and reduced in a large degree. On the other hand, 
if the “train-limit” law should be held valid and similar laws 
should be adopted over the nation, many more trains would 
necessarily be run, which would result in the employment 
of thousands of more train crews with additional millions to 

€ paid to such crews. The plaintiff railroads are suffering 
a loss of approximately $1,000,000 each year as one of the 
results of complying with this “train-limit” law. Thus, they 
have lost about $3,000,000 since the commencement of these 
suits. The questions involved are of vital and vast im- 
portance to the nation, as they affect the entire interstate 
traffic of the country, which is its very life. 


Unconstitutional in Many Ways 


The report of the special master in chancery finds the 
Arizona law unconstitutional upon numerous grounds. 
It is held to be unconstitutional because it has been ap- 


plied to trains moving in interstate commerce, and be- 
Cause its subject is one over which Congress has exclu- 
ve power and legislative jurisdiction under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution of the United States. 
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It is held unconstitutional because the interstate traffic 
over the railway lines is, by the operation of the “train- 
limit” law, “hindered, delayed and burdened to such an 
extent as to amount to unlawful interference with and 
regulation of interstate commerce.” It is found un- 
constitutional because it “directly burdens and impedes 
the interstate traffic of the railways and impairs the 
usefulness of their facilities for such traffic.” It is held 
unconstitutional because it “necessarily imposes a direct 
and substantial burden upon, and directly and substan- 
tially interferes with and regulates the operation of in- 
terstate freight and passenger trains across and within 
Arizona and in California and New Mexico, and affects 
and determines the number of interstate trains carrying 
transcontinental traffic to be run by the railways, not 
only within Arizona but also outside of that state.” 
It is held unconstitutional because it is “arbitrary, im- 
practical and unreasonable.” It is held unconstitutional 
because it “imposes an unreasonable, arbitrary, continu- 
ing, substantial and unnecessary burden upon the inter- 
state traffic carried on by the railroads which include 
the carrying into, from and across the State of Arizona 
of passengers, United States mail, baggage, express and 
freight.” 


Exceeds Reasonable Police Power 


The law is held to exceed the reasonable police power 
of Arizona since it attempts to regulate the number of 
cars in freight or passenger trains engaged in the con- 
tinuous movement of interstate commerce. It is held to 
be arbitrary because it “treats each freight car or each 
passenger car as a unit unrelated to any circumstance 
or condition under which it is operated, and irrespective 
of its construction, type, length, weight or whether it is 
empty or loaded and, if loaded, to what extent.” It is 
held void and inoperative because it attempts to sup- 
plement the regulations affecting the equipment and 
method of operation of locomotives and trains engaged 
in interstate commerce, which are provided for in acts 
of Congress. It is likewise held void and inoperative 
because it is “in conflict with and attempts to defeat the 
general, comprehensive and national system of regula- 
tion of common carriers of interstate commerce” pre- 
scribed by the commerce act, and particularly those 
paragraphs relating to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over car service. Finally, the 
law is found to bear no reasonable relation to the safety 
of persons or property. 


No Physical Reason for Train Limits 


In his special findings of fact, the master decides that 
there is no physical reason, in point of grades, curva- 
ture, climatic conditions, structural strength or char- 
acter of tracks and roadbeds and of cars now owned 
and available, why the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe should not put into effect the operation of passenger 
trains of substantially more than 14 cars and of freight 
trains of substantially more than 70 cars. He describes 
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in some detail the characteristics of the lines of the two 
railways and the nature of improvements, designed to 
permit the operation of long trains, which have been 
made in their properties. 

Most of the traffic moving in the state of Arizona is 
interstate in character. On the Santa Fe, 71.85 per cent 
of all Arizona freight traffic in 1927-29 was interstate 
in character, and 82.54 per cent of the Arizona passen- 
ger traffic was also interstate business. Interstate traffic 
on the Southern Pacific constituted 55.52 per cent of 
the total Arizona freight traffic, and 69.79 per cent of 
the total Arizona passenger traffic. 

Many of the transcontinental freight trains of the 
railways from points in California destined to points 
east of Arizona have a consist of from 80 to more than 
100 cars. Under the Arizona law, when these trains 
arrive at the division points west of Arizona, they are 
broken up and made into shorter trains of 70 cars or 
less, requiring additional train and engine crews. These 
shorter trains are then transported across Arizona to 
division points east of the state where there are ade- 
quate switching facilities. Here the short trains are 
again reassembled into long trains. The difficulties and 
complications arising from this system are described 
in detail in the report. 


Embarrassing Possibilities 


With respect to the possibility of the enactment of 
similar laws in other states, the report reads: 


The Arizona “train-limit” law is the only law of its kind 
in the United States. The standard long freight train method 
of operation has resulted in greatly reduced transportation 
costs outside of Arizona and those portions of other states 
where this law has extra-territorial effect. The plaintiffs, by 
reason of the operation of this law, are subjected to a 
financial burden of approximately $1,000,000 per annum. 

The subject of the “train-limit” law is one which requires 
a general system of uniformity of regulation; it is of national 
and not purely local concern. If regulated at all, the per- 
missible length of interstate trains should be regulated by 
Congress, not by the several states. If other states should 
attempt to regulate train lengths in accordance with varying 
views of their legislatures, such regulations would also neces- 
sarily have wide extra-territorial effect as does the Arizona 
law, and would seriously embarrass interstate through-train 
operation in complying with their conflicting provisions. 

The efficiencies and economies which have resulted from 
long-train operation would be seriously impaired and _ pos- 
sibly eliminated if other states should adopt either the Ari- 
zona limitation or different and conflicting limitations; much 
of the tremendous investment which makes the long-train 
method possible would be rendered non-productive, while an 
enormous additional investment for new main tracks, other 
facilities and for additional locomotives would be required. 

In the year 1929, train-limit legislation was introduced in 
the states of California, Kansas and Illinois. The California 
bill sought to limit east-bound trains on the 166-mile Bar- 
stow-Needles district to 56 cars on one grade, 61 cars on 
another and 74 cars on others. A bill introduced in the 
Kansas legislature fixed the day and night limit to be 
prescribed by the Public Service Commission. This was 
based on the distance signals could be seen from one end of 
the train to the other by day and by night, respectively. The 
Illinois legislation sought a one-half mile limit. Had these 
three different state laws been adopted, the situation in part 
would have been that on reaching the last Oklahoma ter- 
minal before entering Kansas, operating officials would have 
had to determine whether the first Kansas terminal could 
be reached wholly in the daytime or wholly in the nighttime, 
and in any event in passing through Kansas the train would 
be subject to various day and night limits. Passing on into 
Missouri, the train might have been lengthened except within 
sections affected by the extra-territorial effect of the Kansas 
and Illinois bills, but beginning at the Mississippi river, 
which forms the westerly boundary line of Illinois, the one- 
half mile Illinois law would have been applicable. 

Other states might adopt legislation placing other and 
different limits and conditions upon trains in interstate 
traffic passing through such states. It would be wholly im- 
practical to successfully carry on freight train operations in 
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interstate commerce under such conflicting laws or regula- 
tion, and the highly efficient service now obtaining could not 
be furnished to the public. 


Safety Unaffected by Train Lengths 


In the trial of the cases, repeated efforts to sustain 
the validity of the “train-limit” law on the ground of 
safety were made by counsel for the defendants. It 
was alleged that the “‘train-limit” law lessens the hazards 
to which train service employees are subject; that it 
reduces grade crossing accidents; that it reduces danger 
to train service employees resulting from a claimed lack 
of efficiency of the air brake systems of long trains; 
that it renders employees less liable to injuries resulting 
from accidents caused by broken wheels or hotboxes; 
that it reduces the dangers of misunderstanding of sig- 
nals exchanged between caboose and locomotive on long 
freight trains; that it contributes to greater safety by 
preventing the use in Arizona of large locomotives 
which might cause transverse rail fissures, and so on. 

The master’s report finds that the evidence disproves 
these contentions. Not one of them was found to be 
valid. The report points out that the safety of railroad 
employees and of the traveling public has increased to a 
large extent in recent years, during which time train 
lengths have steadily increased. It holds that the “train- 
limit” law affects grade crossing accidents, if at all, only 
to the extent that it increases the grade crossing hazard 
proportionately to the increase in the number of trains 
operated which it requires. It is pointed out that the 
hazard of shocks caused by brake applications on long 
trains is steadily being reduced, and that, according to 
accident reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the risk of individual freight train employees on 
account of all causes of accidents are no greater on long 
trains than on short trains. In fact, it is pointed out 
that since casualties depend upon the number of trains 
or train-miles operated, and not upon train lengths, the 
casualty risk of freight train employees as a class is 
reduced rather than increased by long-train operation. 
Accidents caused by broken wheels or hotboxes are 
found to occur on trains of any length, and these are 
held to bear no real or substantial relation to the lengths 
of trains. 

With respect to dangers of misunderstanding 
signals between the head end and the rear end of a 
train, it is pointed out that conditions on the lines in 
Arizona are at least as favorable as those existing any- 
where in the United States, since the country is open 
and largely devoid of timber, and the air is unusually 
clear and free from smoke. With respect to the asser- 
tion that the “train-limit” law contributes to safety be- 
cause it prevents the use of large locomotives which 
might bring about rail failures, it is held that the evi- 
dence shows that it is not the total weight of the loco- 
motive but the weight per individual axle or pair of 
drivers, or whether the drivers are properly counter- 
balanced, which determines the effect of a given loco- 
motive on the track, and that these are matters of de- 
sign and construction which do not depend upon or have 
any real or substantial relation to train lengths. 

Summarizing his findings with respect to the safety 
aspects of the application of the law, the master says: 
“Long freight and passenger trains are commonly, safely 
and economically operated throughout the United States 
outside of Arizona over lines of railroads substantially 
the same as the plaintiffs’ main lines in Arizona, and 
there is no reason from the standpoint of safety or from 
any other standpoint why the lengths of the plaintiffs’ 
freight and passenger trains in Arizona should be limited 
to 70 and 14 cars, respectively.”’ 
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Milwaukee Reverts to Single Track 
on 200 Miles of Line 


Effects saving in track maintenance of $1,000 per mile annually— 
Extensive signaling changes required—Spring 
switches used effectively 





Spring Switch Layout at End of Double Track at Collins, lowa 


F ACED with a reduced traffic and an urgent need 


for drastically curtailing expenses, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has temporarily re- 
verted to single-track operation on nine sections of 
double-track lines located in Iowa, South Dakota and 
Minnesota, totaling 205 miles of road. The principal 
saving effected is in track maintenance, which is esti- 
mated to approximate $1,000 a mile a year, or a total 
of $205, 000 annually ; there will also be a further smal! 
saving in signal maintenance, It is not expected that 
transportation costs will be reduced by the change. 
As contrasted with the savings that are being effected, 
the total cost of the necessary changes in tracks and 
signals was $54,000. 
In the territory affected by these changes, train move- 
ments are being confined to one track, but the second 
track, although in most cases disconnected at the ends, 
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Nine Sections of Double Track Were Converted to Single Track 
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remains in place in the expectation that a revival of 
business activity will require that it be returned to 
service. 

To accomplish the change from double-track to single- 
track operation on the several sections, for which the 
location and the mileage involved are shown in the ac- 
companying table, it was necessary to make a complete 
change of the signal circuits. With a few exceptions, 
Territory and Mileage Where Single Track |!s Being Used Temporarily 


Iowa Division 





Miles 

Templeton, Towa, and Plerndon....vicccecccncveses 31.6 
Bouton, Iowa, oct sk un unareusees 5.0 
Collins, ee ee 38.0 
Gladstone, Iowa, RN II oan 6. wt’ 41:0 a9 a0 a 21.7 
Atkins, Iowa, ee ee 12.3 
I lates tahievahs as Aamir eedl anne ace cnwio iced ead we 112.6 

H. & D. Division 

ny OL I WI no ce alles eee-ee bee ee 6.8% 10.5 
a Ne ON ce icee eee enees es 35.0 
Milbank, S. D., and Ortonville, Minn............... 10.3 
Glencoe, Minn., and Tower E-14, Hopkins.......... 372 


Total 





however, principally at the temporary ends of double 
track, no changes were made in the location of the 
signals, those for one direction remaining with the 
dead track intervening. 

No changes were made in operating methods, except 
such as were necessary to conform to the rules for 
single-track operation. To facilitate the movement of 
trains, however, new turnouts equipped with spring 
switches were installed at the ends of double track, ex- 
cept in four instances where it was practicable to 
utilize existing crossovers. 


Consideration as to Number of Trains 


For several years the Milwaukee, in common with 
other carriers, has experienced a gradual decrease in 
the number of trains, partly as a result of reduced 
traffic, but also because of the increased efficiency of 
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modern locomotives and methods of train operation. 
An operating study showed that the number of trains 
now being handled, as well as the increase expected 
for a few years, could be handled efficiently on single 
track between certain points where double track was 
in service. For example, between Marion, Iowa, and 
Manning, where these changes have been made, the 
traffic includes two passenger trains and an average of 
six freight trains each way daily. On the H. & D. di- 
vision, extending between Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Aberdeen, S. D., there are two passenger trains and 
from two to three freight trains each way daily, in ad- 
dition to a mixed train each way daily except Sunday 
west of Ortonville, Minn. 

On the sections of road under consideration, the line 
was entirely rebuilt and second track added about 15 to 
18 years ago, at which time the alinement and grades 
were brought within the limits necessary to permit high- 
speed operation and heavy tonnage ratings except on 
certain long grades, such as that from Milbank, S. D., 
to Summit, where there is a ruling gradient of 1 per 
cent about 14 miles long. 

A study was made to locate the sections where the 
second track was really being used to advantage, as, for 
example, where trains in opposing direction meet or 
where fast trains are run around slower ones moving in 
the same direction. Consideration was also given to 
the benefits of double track on long hills where the 
freight train movements are slow, as for example be- 
tween Milbank, S. D., and Summit, as well as between 
Tama, Iowa, and Collins. Likewise, a section of double 
track 5 to 10 miles long, extending out from an inter- 
mediate terminal, was considered an aid in getting 
trains in and out of the yards without interference, as, 
for example, in each direction out of Perry, Iowa, and 
from Aberdeen, S. D., east to Bath. After an investiga- 
tion of each division by the superintendent and his staff, 
it was decided that there were certain sections of double 
track on which one or more of the above mentioned 
factors were involved, making it desirable to retain 
both tracks. In this way, by the process of elimination, 
the remaining sections of the division presented pos- 
sibilities for temporary single-track operation. 

With preliminary data on these factors in hand, a 
conference was called at each of the two division head- 
quarters, at which, in addition to the superintendent’s 
staff, the assistant engineer maintenance of way and the 
signal engineer were in attendance. In addition to a 
round-table discussion of the factors involved, the con- 
ference included a trip over the road to study local 
conditions. 


Condition of Track a Factor 


Having established in general the points at which 
the temporary ends of double track were to be located, 
an investigation was then made to determine which of 
the two tracks could better be utilized for the single 
track, the principal point for consideration being the 
condition of the rail, the number of years that the rail 
in different portions of each territory had been in serv- 
ice, etc. In certain sections the newer rail was so scat- 
tered, first on one track and then on the other, that so 
many changes in track connections and so many diver- 
sions from one track to the other would have been re- 
quired to take advantage of all of the best rail, as to 
be impracticable. Furthermore, it was highly desir- 
able to make as few changes in the second track as 
possible. For these reasons, a policy was adopted of 
using one track or the other throughout each section. 

In general, the temporary end of double track was 
fixed at or near some station, the double track being 
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left through the station layout to permit passenger or 
local freight trains to do station work or switching 
without interfering with through train movements on the 
other track. The same policy was also adopted at coal 
and water stations. 

In order to effect this arrangement, it was imprac- 
ticable to utilize existing crossovers except in four 
cases, as will be explained later. In brief, the track 
changes included the moving of one hand-throw cross- 
over, the installation of one hand-throw crossover and 
of one turnout in a mechanical interlocking plant, and 
the installation of 14 new turnouts. At these 14 new 
locations for the ends of double track, the change in- 
volved was simply the connecting of the one track to 
the other main, by means of a new No. 16 turnout. 
These layouts include rigid frogs and 30-ft. switch- 
points reinforced throughout with 1%4-in. bars on the 
gage side and %-in. bars on the inside. New tie plates 
and adjustable rail braces, according to the Milwaukee 
standard, together with new switch ties, were used 
throughout. Each of these 14 layouts is equipped with 
a spring switch with an oil buffer. 

Exceptions to this arrangement occur at Indian 
Creek, Iowa, where the double track ends at an exist- 
ing crossover in an interlocking plant controlled re- 
motely from the dispatcher’s office at Marion, Iowa; 
at Hopkins, Minn., where the double track ends at a 
new turnout in an existing mechanical interlocking plant 
which also protects a crossing with the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; at Groton, where an existing hand-throw 
crossover was turned around and moved nearer the sta- 
tion, and at Bristol, where a hand-throw crossover was 
installed east of the depot. The expenditure for track 
changes on the Iowa division was $11,130, of which 
$2,310 was labor and $8,820 materials. On the H. & D. 
division, $3,890 was spent for labor and $5,516 for 
materials. 


Extensive Signaling Changes 


These double-track divisions had for years been 
equipped with single-direction automatic block signaling 
with blocks approximately two miles long, except in 
special instances. Changing over this signaling to pro- 
vide either-direction protection for the remaining single- 
track and relocating certain signals at the temporary 
ends of double track constituted the major items of 
expense in the project. The signals are left at the 
right of the two tracks and, although this leaves a dead 
track intervening between the running track and the 
signal for one direction, this factor is of no consequence 
as the semaphores are plainly seen and no cars will be 
stored on the other main to block the view of the 
signals. The signals are the three-position semaphore 
type and for the most part are the Union Switch & 
Signal Company’s Style-B, although a few on the 
H. & D. division are the Style-S. 

The first requirement established in providing signal- 
ing protection for the new track arrangement was that 
an absolute stop signal was required to direct train 
movements from the double track on to the single track 
and that this signal must be at the right side of the 
track opposite the fouling point of the turnout. In 
most cases it was necessary to move a signal to secure 
this result, and in a few instances this change required 
the relocation of other intermediate signals to get the 
spacing within reasonable limits. The next require- 
ment was that there must be an automatic signal pro- 
tecting the facing-point-moves for each spring switch, 
and that this signal should be as close as practicable to 
the switch but not more than 2,000 ft. from it. This 
requirement necessitated moving signals in a few cases. 
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The signaling is of the direct-current type, operated 
by primary battery. Eighteen cells were formerly in 
service for the operation of each signal and the line 


control circuit for the signal in the rear. Therefore, 
no additional operating or line battery was required. 
Each of the old line control circuits, involving one 800- 
ohm polar relay, was changed over to ordinary single- 
track absolute-permissive-block circuits, without requir- 
ing any additional line wire. The relays from the 
track circuits on the track which was cut out of serv- 
ice were equipped with new 800-ohm coils and used for 
the stick relays required in the A.P.B. single-track 
controls. 

To secure proper overlaps and to get the A.P.B. 
feature, it was necessary to change about half the track 
circuits end for end. Where there was not more than 
one intermediate signal location between stations the 
overlap control was extended one track circuit into the 
station limit of one or the other of the stations, the 
one having the least switching being chosen. 

The old oil lamps on all the signals were replaced 
with new cast-iron electric lamp bodies, using 3.5-volt 
120-m.a. bulbs. The same type of lamp is used for the 
new marker on each absolute head-block signal, the 
battery taken from the track circuits of the second track 
being used to supply current from these lamps. All 
the batteries used are Edison 500-a.h. primary cells. At 
all signals which were moved to a new location, new 
parkway cable was used for all underground track con- 
nections, and new insulated wire was used for line 
cables, etc. 

The complete cost of all signal changes on the Iowa 
division was $14,300, of which $4,200 was labor and 
the remainder materials, including new lamps, tele- 
phones, additional relay and battery housing, wires, 
cables, etc. On the H. & D. division, the cost was 
$19,164, of which $6,000 was labor and the remainder 
materials. 


No Change in Operating Method 


Train movements on these divisions are directed by 
time-table and train orders with automatic block signal 
protection, the same as before. The new time tables 
explain the function of a spring switch and also re- 
quire that when a train is stopped by a signal protect- 
ing a spring switch, trainmen will examine the switch 
to know that the points are fully closed before passing 
over it. A speed limit of 25 m.p.h. is in effect for all 
train movements in either direction over a spring switch. 

When a train is stopped by an absolute signal leading 
from double to single track, the engineman or conduc- 
tor must call the dispatcher, using a telephone located 
in a box attached to the signal. The dispatcher then 
informs the engineman or conductor as to the train 
occupying the block or, if the signal is out of order, he 
(an issue instructions to proceed through the block. 
No additional telegraph offices were required for the 
single-track operation. However, at four stations where 
an agent was previously on duty one trick, a train order 
signal was installed with the thought that these offices 


might be used on some occasions during the first trick 
to issue orders. 


Economies Effected 


The large part of the savings effected by the single- 
track operation results from the elimination of main- 
tenance expense on the track not used. It is estimated 
that this saving will be about $1,000 a mile of track an- 
tually or more than $200,000 for the 205 miles of 
track involved in the change. Another point given 
consideration was the fact that on a large portion of the 
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track that is being taken out of service, the rail was 
due for renewal, according to the normal rail program. 
As a result of the new track arrangement, it was pos- 
sible to increase the length of track maintenance sec- 
tions sufficiently so that a total of 13 section gangs were 
eliminated, thus reducing the number of foremen by 
13 and the number of laborers by 26. 

On the other hand, all of the signals are retained in 
service and although the track battery was cut out on 
one track, it is used for electric semaphore lights. 
Therefore, the only reduction in signal labor is the 
maintenance of the bonding on the second track. ‘The 
signal maintainers’ territories were equalized to con- 
form with new arrangements and two maintainers’ ter- 
ritories were eliminated. 


Flagman Sign 
on the Southern Pacific 


HE Southern Pacific has recently developed a spe- 
T cial signal to warn highway users whether a flagman 

is on duty at a crossing where part-time watchman 
service is in effect. The sign is mounted on a pipe post 
at the right curb approaching the tracks. During the 
hours when the flagman is on duty there is displayed to 
the street traffic a sign reading “Flagman on Duty 6:45 
a.m. to 10:45 p.m.”, this statement being changed to 
meet the conditions in each case.. This sign is hinged at 
the bottom and held with a hasp and padlock at the top. 
When the flagman is preparing to go off duty he unlocks 
the lock and swings the sign down, fastening and lock- 
ing it in the lowered position. Lettered on the back of 
the sign, and now displayed to the approaching traffic, 
are the words “Flagman Off Duty”, while above this 
sign, and in a position previously covered, is a standard 
boulevard “STOP” sign. During hours of darkness 
the sign is illuminated by an electric light in a reflector, 
so arranged as to direct the rays on the sign. At San 
jose, Cal., where several of these new signs are in serv- 
ice, the boulevard “STOP” sign was readily adaptable 
because the tracks of the Southern Pacific are located 
in a street. 

This combination sign has proved very effective in 
that it warns the highway driver that there is a flagman 
to watch for during the hours when he is on duty while 
at other times the sign warns the driver that he must 
stop and protect himself as no flagman is on duty. 


STOP? 


FLALMAN 





The Large Square Sign Is Raised to Cover the “STOP” 
Sign When Flagman Is on Duty 











Communications and Books... 


Central Research Bureau 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpItor: 

Irving H. Jones’ letter on the subject of a “Central Research 
Bureau,” published in the Railway Age issue of August 6, pre- 
sents a splendid argument along the lines of recent political 
thought. Mr. Jones’ expressions must be read with respect by 
all those who know of his work in centralizing the activities of 
the several organizations of railway supply manufacturers, 
which have heretofore been drifting, with their members as 
satellites of the various railway associations, with great dupli- 
cation and waste. 

It is true, as he says, that manufacturers who have spent large 
sums of money in perfecting devices should not be compelled 
to make new tests on each railway which may be a prospective 
purchaser. It is true that these tests are many times conducted 
haphazardly. It is true that were suppliers to be charged for 
tests, there would be a reduction in the number. 

But this “Central Research Bureau” commences to show cer- 
tain undesired aspects before it is more than an idea. 

How long would it be before the I. C. C. would be dictating 
its policies? How long before Senator Hocomb would be ar- 
ranging for test reports for a very influential client? How 
long before a western railroad with peculiar requirements in 
certain equipment development might find itself going contrary 
to the findings of the “Central Bureau” which had tested the 
improvement on eastern lines and found it wanting? How long 
before it might be discovered that progress had been halted 
because the individual with the idea could not afford to pay 
for the tests? 

It is not shown in his letter how far Mr. Jones would go in 
ascribing authority to this bureau, but if only so far as to cause 
hesitation among suppliers, as he says, we would have stultifi- 
cation. He expects the system to eliminate experimental tests 
by the railroads to “show up the ‘bugs’” in new devices. He 
does not say how else the “bugs” could be shown up. 

There are benefits in the suggested plan that are undeniable. 
If it were assured that the new bureau would not slide down a 
greased runway directly into a bath of government supervision, 
direction and absolute domination, it might be discreetly tried. 
For those who nright say that government supervision would 
be a good thing, the answer is: Use the present “Bureau of 
Standards” of the government. Merely extend its jurisdiction 
and activities and add another expensive building to our Wash- 
ington collection of tax payers’ delights. 

So much for centralization. Perhaps Mr. Jones might agree 
to decentralization with the same desired benefits in mind. We 
might overcome some of the objections with a laboratory and 
staff in each of the several war-time designated regions; not 
under a common head, and hence further removed from political 
influence; besides more nearly meeting local requirements. 

As to research, the suggestion does not indicate that the 
bureau would be expected to originate or improve on devices 
or materials submitted. As a matter of fact, and due to its 
joint responsibility, it could not. That, I think, is self evident, 
if any plan of organization based upon the general idea is 
adopted. 

In summation, therefore, it would seem to the writer that the 
“Central Research Bureau” would be worth while if it were 
not a centralized institution and if it were organized and sup- 
ported in such a way as to make its services available to the 
impecunious individual as well as to the corporations. 

There are certain similar problems and activities now being 
jointly handled by the railways which might logically be as- 
signed to this new institution, such as the examination of patent 
rights, standardization of equipment used in interchange, and 
testing facilities operated by certain railways and used to some 
extent jointly, as, for instance, the plant at Altoona. 

L. F. WItson, 


President, Wilson Engineering Corporation. 


“The Railroad Question 
in the Political Campaign” 


New York. 
To THE Epiror: 

Your editorial, “The Railroad Question in the Political 
Campaign,” in the July 9 Railway Age was much to the point. 
But the choice is indeed difficult. There are those of us who 
hoped the President had relented from his erstwhile ultra- 
enthusiasm for waterways development, but witness the quota- 
tion from his message to Governor Roosevelt which appeared 
in the press on July 11 in juxtaposition to his veto message 
on “Texas” Garner’s relief bill: 


MEssaGE TO ROOSEVELT 

Having ardently advocated for 
over ten years the great work of poses to expend $322,000,000 on 
completing this shipway from public works. I have expressed 
Duluth and Chicago to the sea, I myself at various times upon the 
am glad to know that it will meet extreme undesirability of increas- 
with your support. ing expenditure on non-productive 
public works beyond the $500,000,. 
000 of construction already in the 
budget. It is an ultimate burden 

upon the taxpayer. 


Veto Messace Tite III 
This portion of the measure pro- 


Now, is the President in favor of non-revenue-producing 
public works or is he not? Apparently from his veto message 
he is not, but wishes to exempt from this general condemna- 
tion the waterways agitation of which he was the prime in- 
stigator. We know where Governor Roosevelt stands on 
canals. He favors them all. 

It is, I submit, a sobering fact to realize that it will be 
impossible for a railroad man to go to the polls on election 
day and vote for a Presidential candidate who is not com- 
mitted to some policy of using the taxpayers’ money to put 
him, the railroad man, out of a job. The only way out of 
the dilemma is to seek commitments from individual candidates 
for Congress which are at variance both with their party plat- 
forms and the public statements of their standard bearers. A 
large bloc of “wet” votes was built up while parties and plat- 
forms were “dry.” Our duty as railroad men is to build up 
a similar bloc of “justice in transportation” votes, even though 
parties and their leaders declare for a continuance of in- 
justice and chaos. When the “justice” bloc gets big enough, 
some Presidential candidate will be found who will espouse its 
cause, just as one was found to espouse the “wet” cause when 
the “wet” bloc became strong. 

On the face of things, railroad men have lost the national 
election before it has even been held. But this is not so. 
The election® can still be won—in our own Congressional dis- 
tricts, and that is the only place we can win it. 

Rocer GARNETT Ruopes. 


New Book 


Proceedings of the American |W ood-Preservers’ Association for 
1932. 470 pages, illustrated, 8% in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Association, 1427 I Street N. W., Iash- 
ington, D. C. 

This volume comprises the report of the twenty-eighth annual 

convention of The American Wood-Preservers’ Association, 

which was held at St. Louis, Mo., on January 26-28, 1932. In 
addition to committee reports on subjects relating to the pre- 
servative treatment of wood and on the service records and 
behavior of treated wood in practical use, there are included 
papers by J. S. McBride on the Thirty-Two Years’ Experience 
with Treated Ties on the C. & E. I.; by F. R. Judd on Creo- 
soted Pile Foundations for Railway Building Structures; by 

R. A. Van Ness on the Treatment of Bridge Timber and Piling 

on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System; and several 

others. In addition, the volume contains the Annual Statistics 

on the Quantities of Wood Treated and Preservatives Used im 

the United States. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Another Victim of the Drought 


Destruction of the distillery business in the Kentucky High- 
lands, as the result of the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, is mentioned, along with the development of motor trans- 
portation, among the reasons for the abandonment by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville of its Louisville and Atlantic branch, which 
runs from Cliffside, Ky., to Irvine, a distance of approximately 
77 miles. 


On-Time Performance Continues 


Even in Akron, Ohio, one of the centers of the automotive 
industry, there is appreciation of the dependability of railway 
freight service. In a flattering statement to the transportation 
department of the Erie, the Akron Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ported that, of 827 cars handled by the Erie to Erie points dur- 
ing May, 825, or 99.7 per cent, were delivered on time. Of 755 
cars routed via the Erie to off-line points, 754, or 99.8 per cent, 
moved exactly on schedule. Few truck lines even though they 
use tires made in Akron, can touch that record. 


Love Will Find a Way 


Arthur Whipkey of Uniontown, Pa., is ready to testify now 
that the course of true love never runs smooth. Arthur had a 
“date’ with his girl recently and, perhaps for the purpose of 
making an impression, he decided to drive over to her house 
in a locomotive. The roundhouse forces of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Uniontown finally convinced him that stealing a 
locomotive is not quite the thing to do, but not until after 
Arthur had derailed one engine and made valiant efforts to 
remove another from the roundhouse. Arthur promised the 
judge that he would never steal another locomotive, no matter 
how much he wants to sce his girl. 


Another Depression Casualty 


The Trans-Andean Railway between Chile and Argentina 
has closed down. The similarity of so many of the products 
of Chile and Argentina has led to a steady increase in their 
respective tariffs, until they have become practically prohibi- 
tive. As a result, the revenue of the railroad declined to a 
point where the management considered it necessary to sus- 
pend operations until better times return. This railway, built 
more than 60 years ago by British engineers and traversing 
the towering peaks of the Andes, is considered one of the 
greatest engineering feats of all time. It is only a narrow- 
gage line, but at present it is the only surface link in South 
America between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. One of the 
best known landmarks along the railway is a huge statue of 
Christ, situated at the highest point on the line. It was erected 
by the governments of Chile and Argentina and bears an in- 
scription pledging the two nations to perpetual peace. 


One Railroad Problem Solved 


Funny things cause trouble on railroads. For example, 
consider the situation which arose recently on the Boston 
& Maine—if we can credit a press report from New Eng- 
land. For some time, train No. 109 runneng between Boston 
and Portland, Me., made a stop at Scarboro Beach to dis- 
charge passengers from Boston. However, this courtesy 
Was extended only to Boston passengers and not to passen- 
gers who boarded the train at other points. It seemed for 
awhile like a pretty good rule and no difficulties were en- 
countered. One day recently, however, a passenger who 
had purchased his ticket in Boston stopped off at an in- 
termediate station for a time and then, resuming his journey, 
requested that the train stop to let him off at Scarboro Beach. 

he train crew went into executive session on the problem 
of whether or not the passenger had forfeited his status as 
a Boston passenger by stopping over at the intermediate 


station and whether, therefore, he should be allowed to get 
off at Scarboro Beach. We do not know whether the train 
was stopped for this passenger or whether he had to jump 
off, but in any event reference “m” which used to be in the 
timetable and which read, “Stops to leave from Boston 
June 30 to September 3, inclusive,’ has been eliminated 
in the timetable and reference “f” now permits any passen- 
ger on train No. 109 to get off at Scarboro Beach whether 
he gets on at Boston or anywhere else. It would be nice 
if some of the other railroad problems could be solved that 
simply. 


Distinction for an American Locomotive 


No matter where you go, you are sure to run into 
American products. Even in the Vatican City, the first 
locomotive to operate over the Vatican Railway was an Amer- 
ican engine. It had neither “cow-catcher” nor bell and its 
original whistle had been replaced by one which emitted a 
shrill squeak, but it was an American locomotive in all other 
respects. The engine is a veteran of the war. It is No. 
735-210 of the Italian State Railroads, and has been used 
lately as a switch engine around the Rome freight yards. 
The locomotive was one unit in a consignment of 50, which 
were shipped to Italy from the United States in 1918. Dur- 
ing the war, it hauled troop and supply trains into and cut 
of Central Italy. After the war, it was assigned to the 
handling of royal trains and it performed this duty to the 
full satisfaction of all concerned until its recent transfer to 
yard work. 


These Wily Commuters 


Recently there was much angry muttering when the Long 
Island withdrew a privilege which it had accorded to com- 
muters along its lines. The angry muttering failed to ac- 


complish anything, but it did bring to light one way in 
which clever Long Islanders have been getting by during 
the depression. Most of the Long Island commuters ride 
on a monthly commutation ticket which costs less than a 
cent a mile and which is good for the transportation only 
of the passenger whose Signature appears on it. Realizing 
good-naturedly that even the most thoughtful commuter will 
occasionally leave his ticket at home in the other suit, the 
Long Island made generous provision for this. When a 
commuter without his ticket was required to pay a cash 
fare, the conductor would witness the commuter’s signature 
written on the back of the cash fare receipt, and this re- 
ceipt, when presented at the company’s office with the com- 
mutation ticket bearing the same signature, was sufficient 
to secure a refund of the cash fare paid. Unfortunately, 
however, it became the practice of unscrupulous commuters 
to take advantage of this provision in the rules. They 
“rented” their tickets and made a nice profit on each transac- 
tion. For instance, a man residing in Long Beach would 
rent his commutation ticket, costing him 40 cents per round 
trip, to another person for the day for 75 cents. Otherwise 
the ticketless passenger would have to pay $1.45 for a round- 
trip single ticket. Both the owner of the ticket and his cus- 
tomer would then ride to New York, the latter presenting the 
commutation ticket and the owner of the ticket paying a 
cash fare, getting a receipt and later, at the Long Island 
offices, securing a refund on the cash fare paid. The result 
was that the railroad was cheated out of $1.45 and the penny- 
wise commuter who sold two rides for 75 cents made a 
profit of 35 cents out of the deal. The Long Island has now 
withdrawn the privilege by which commuters have been able 
to secure cash refunds in this way, so that it is up to the 
suburbanites to discover some other means of 
their incomes. 

It occurs to us that other instances of such duplicity on 
the part of commuters would make interesting reading on 
this page. We should be glad to hear from any reader who 
can supply us with the necessary information. 
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R. F.C. Loans Totaled 
$230,000,000 July 31 


1. C. C. has approved applications 
of 60, railroads for total 
of $258,000,000 


Loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to 60 railroads amounting to 
approximately $258,000,000 had been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission up to August 15, since the pas- 
sage of the act creating the corporation 
on January 22; and in the same period 
the commission had denied approval of 
applications of 11 railroads amounting 
originally to $11,160,072. Figures as to 
the loans actually approved by the Finance 
Corporation are available only up to the 
end of July, when they amounted to $230,- 
000,000 to 43 roads. If the corporation 
fails to authorize a loan that has been ap- 
proved by the commission that fact is not 
made public and it is understood that 
there have been some such cases; but the 
monthly reports of the corporation indi- 
cate that its approvals have followed 
closely those of the commission. The 
amounts actually paid out are somewhat 
less because many of the larger loans are 
paid in instalments as the funds are re- 
quired for particular purposes. 

Applications for loans have been filed 
by 106 railroads or receivers and the 
amounts originally asked for total over 
$450,000,000 but the amounts asked have 
been revised in amended applications in 
many instances, either on informal sug- 
gestions from the commission or upon 
later estimates by the roads, and the re- 
vised total is approximately $388,000,000. 
Of the applications 44 were filed by Class 
I railroads and cover a large part of the 
amount asked, while a large number of 
smaller roads have applied for sums rang- 
ing from a few thousand dollars upward. 

While government officials have been 
holding conferences with railway execu- 
tives in an effort to inaugurate a program 
of increased loans with a view to expand- 
ing railway expenditures for maintenance 
work and possibly to some extent for new 
equipment, it is noteworthy that most of 
the loans thus far applied for have been 
for the purpose of meeting absolutely nec- 
essary requirements, of such a nature that 
failure to provide for them would have 
meant receiverships in many instances; 
though about $47,000,000 of the amounts 
approved by the commission has been for 
construction work and additions and bet- 
terments. This includes the loan of $27,- 
500,000 to the Pennsylvania, for its elec- 
trification work between New York and 
Washington, $10,398,925 to the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company for construc- 

























































tion work on its passenger terminal, and 
$4,399,000 to the New York Central for 
improvement work in New York. 

The largest item among the loans ap- 
proved is that of interest for which a to- 
tal of $57,000,000 has been approved. Up 
to July 31 the Railroad Credit Corporation 
had also made or authorized loans 
amounting to $28,000,000 for interest but 
some of these loans represent duplication 
as some loans were made from the gov- 
ernment corporation with the understand- 
ing they would be taken up later by the 
railroad corporation. On the other hand, 
applications to the railroad corporation 
amounting to some $47,000,000 have been 
withdrawn, because its resources have not 
proved adequate to meet all requirements ; 
and many roads have applied for the 
amounts from the government. 

A total of $57,000,000 has been approved 
for the purpose of meeting maturities of 
bonds or notes, including $25,500,000 for 
the Baltimore & Ohio and $12,550,000 for 
the St. Louis Southwestern; and $35,000,- 
000 for bank loans. In most instances the 
amounts approved for these purposes have 
been on the basis of one-half the amount 
required on condition that the holders 
should agree to renew the other half for 
the life of the government loan. 

Approximately $14,000,000 has been ap- 
proved for the purpose of paying taxes, 
$18,000,000 for equipment trust maturities, 
$13,000,000 for vouchers for materials and 
supplies or other purposes, and about $17,- 
000,000 for miscellaneous purposes. 

Since the proposal was advanced that 
the railroads borrow from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for maintenance 
or new equipment at 5 per cent interest 
to be deferred until the equipment is put 
into service, the Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced its intention of asking a loan of 
$2,000,000 for the construction of 1,500 
cars, and it is understood that the Balti- 
more & Ohio has indicated its intention of 
applying for a loan of $3,000,000. 


International Apple Association 
Favors Truck Regulation 


Resolutions calling for federal regula- 
tion of interstate motor trucks and water 
carriers were adopted at the recent annual 
convention of the International Apple 
Association held in New York. Julien L. 
Eysmans, traffic vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania was a speaker at the con- 
vention; he discussed the menace of un- 
regulated transport agencies both to the 
railroads and to the shipping interests of 
the country. 

The Association also went on record as 
favoring a revision of Section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, including a re- 
peal of the recapture provisions. 
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Business Conference 
Called by President 


Rail executives among _ industrial 
leaders summoned to meet 
in Washington Aug. 26 


For the purpose of organizing “a con- 
certed program of action along the whole 
economic front,” President Hoover has 
called a national conference for August 
26 in Washington of the business and 
industrial committees of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts “to deal with 
specific projects where definite accomp- 
lishments in business, agriculture, and 
employment can be attained,” and to 
“co-ordinate the mobilization of private 
and government instrumentalities to that 
end.” 

On July 29 President Hoover an- 
nounced that preliminary conversations 
were in progress between government 
heads and private groups in business 
and industry as to a program. Further 
conferences have been held, including 
the series of conferences with railway 
executives as to the possibility of using 
further loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to promote the ex- 
pansion of programs for railway repairs 
and maintenance; and this subject is 
again mentioned in the announcement as 
one of those to be considered and def- 
nitely formulated, 

Although the Association of Railway 
Executives took no official or collective 
action on the proposal at its meeting in 
New York last week but left the matter 
for the consideration of each member 
road, it was expected that some roads 
would avail themselves of it and the 
subject was further discussed at con- 
ferences which President Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio held with officers and 
directors of the Finance Corporation in 
Washington on August 15. 

Twelve committees representing the 
Federal Reserve districts were estab- 
lished some weeks ago and the President 
has asked the chairmen of these com- 
mittees, together with government of- 
ficials, to meet in Washington the day 
before the conference for the purpose of 
preliminary preparation of the program 
and organization of the conference. In 
addition, he said he would appoint some 
special committees to advise on pat- 
ticular questions which directly concern 
agriculture, labor, railways, and other 
industries and groups which are directly 
affected. 

George.H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, is chair- 
man, and W. W. Atterbury, president 

(Continued on page 273) 
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N. Y. Delivery Plan 
Is Again Postponed 


New developments preclude in- 
auguration on Sept. 15— 
Truckmen’s plan received 


Postponement of collection and de- 
livery service for carload freight in New 
York City beyond the September 15 in- 
auguration date, announced when the 
proposed schedule of charges and other 
details of the railroad plan were made 
public on July 11, has now been decided 
upon in view of new developments re- 
quiring further consideration of the plan 
by the committee of railway traffic and 
operating officers which has had the 
problem under study for the past two 
years. Meanwhile, in accordance with 
the suggestion of D. T. Lawrence, vice- 
chairman of the Traffic Executive Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Territory, who heads 
the railroad committee, the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau of New York has 
submitted the proposal which its repre- 
sentatives had previously described as a 
trucking plan which “would accomplish 
the desired results without disruption of 
the trucking industry.” 

Meanwhile, also, on August 17, the 
United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., dismissed the petition of four 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) contract terminals for 
an injunction to restrain the Pennsylvania 
from installing the plan. The decision 
held that the proposed collection and de- 
livery service would not constitute an ex- 
tension or abandonment of lines within 
the meaning of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

Although the railroad announcement 
gave no indication that anything beyond 
the plus charges collected from patrons 
for truck hauls would be paid designated 
trucking agencies, the memorandum of 
the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau as- 
sumes that the railroads “contemplate 
paying some part of the cost of haul- 
ing.” In this connection the Bureau's 
experience with the shipper has con- 
vinced it that “It isn’t store-door deliv- 
ery of car load freight he wants; it is 
reduction in cost.” With these points in 
mind the Bureau suggests that the rail- 
roads file no trucking charges in their 
tariffs but rather install an optional rail- 
head delivery plan, allowing patrons a 
stated reduction from the New York 
rate if they accept or tender freight at 
the New Jersey railheads. “In other 
words,” as the memorandum says, “the 
new tariff, instead of agreeing to deliver 
to the store door for a plus charge, 
would lower the tariff provided delivery 
is taken or made at railhead, or such 
other point to be optional with the rail- 
roads.” Thus, it is contended, the patron 
would be able to use his own trucks or 
‘0 continue existing arrangements with 
truckmen. 

This plan, it is suggested, could be 
gradually extended, eventually eliminat- 
ing the Manhattan pier stations. An- 
Sswering anticipated objections on legal 
Srounds the memorandum holds that 
“Such a provision has been in the tariff 
lor years applying to certain commodi- 
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ties.’ While the memorandum admits 
that the foregoing suggestion “has made 
no provision for roads with railheads in 
New York City” it says in this connec- 
tion that “Space precludes making many 
other suggestions which occur to us as 
to the balance of the city and as to 
equalizing New York roads.” 

An alternative plan is also included in 
case the above should be rejected. This 
alternative suggestion asks that in any 
event “all responsible truckmen” be 
placed on an equal basis and that rail- 
road patrons be given the right to desig- 
nate truckmen by whom they desire to 
be served. Among its introductory 
statements the memorandum predicts 
that any plan which fails to provide for 
the participation in it of all responsible 
local truckmen may stimulate over-the- 
road competition with the railroads. “It 
is impossible to figure out how much of 
the present objectionable over-the-road 
competition originated with truckmen 
who found their equipment idle at the 
time of the ‘constructive’ station opera- 
tion,” it says. 

The memorandum of the Truckmen’s 
Bureau is among the new matters being 
considered by the railroad committee. 


Signalmen’s Convention 


At the International Convention of 
Railway Signalmen of America, held in 
Chicago on August 15 and 16, a resolution 
was adopted to resist any attempt by the 
railroads further to reduce their wages. 
The convention also discussed retirement 
insurance and the six-hour-day plan of 
increasing employment. 





Truck Manufacturer Admits 
Private Motorists Have Common 
Cause With Railroads 


F. C. Horner, General Motors 
Corp., gave warning of many perils 
in sight. “The time was never so 
opportune,” he said, “for railroads 
to force through legislation against 
motor transportation. Forty-two 
legislatures meet next year. And 
the railroads have the automobiling 
public with them. We are headed 
fer a lot of trouble.” 

He with several others pointed 
out that the recent decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Texas 
case upholding the right of a state 
to legislate against motor transpor- 
tation for the benefit of the rail- 
roads opened up the way for sim- 
ilar action by other states. 

“Expansion of use of heavy-duty, 
high-speed units is ended,” he pre- 
dicted, commenting on a statement 
that trailer operating speeds had 
reached a figure which was bring- 
ing about the use of streamlined 
bodies. Part of the blame for ad- 
verse legislation belongs to truck op- 
erators, !n Mr. Horner’s opinion, be- 
cause of abuse in truck and trailer 
use. 


—From “Automotive Industries.” 
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Seaway Cost Placed 
at $1,350,000,000 


Peter G. Ten Eyck discounts all 
lower estimates and defends 
Moulton figures 


Before it is completed the St. Lawrence 
waterway development is going to cost 
the governments of the United States and 
Canada a total of $1,350,000,000, Peter G. 
Ten Eyck, chairman of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Port District Commission, pre- 
dicted in a recent address before the In- 
stitute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass. 
Interest at five per cent on half this esti- 
mated cost—the burden to be borne by 
taxpayers of the United States—would be 
$33,750,000 a year, an amount which Mr. 
Ten Eyck found equivalent to $11 a ton 
on the 3,000,000 tons of grain “shipped 
from the Great Lakes and exported” in 
1920, or sufficient to have paid a subsidy 
of more than 10 cents a bushel on the 
323,000,000 bushels of grain exported from 
all United States ports during the same 
year. 

In placing the total cost at $1,350,000,- 
000 Mr. Ten Eyck discounted the $400,- 
000,000 estimate of the project’s advocates 
and the $800,000,000 figure mentioned in 
“other statements made when the treaty 
was signed”; he relied rather on findings 
of Hugh L. Cooper, who made a study 
of the proaject for private corporations 
interested in water power, and on the re- 
sults of the studies of Dr. H. G. Moulton, 
published by the Brookings Institution. 
Dr. Moulton, Mr. Ten Eyck said, comes 
within $40,000,000 of what Mr. Cooper 
said the development would cost. Also 
Mr. Ten Eyck doubted very much, 
“whether the St. Lawrence Canal, if built, 
will ever be used to any great extent by 
ocean-going steamers.” 

If the project be pushed, however, he 
is thoroughly in favor of keeping the 
New York State Barge Canal comparable 
in depth with the St. Lawrence Canal at 
all times. In addition to the foregoing 
Mr. Ten Eyck discussed the power as- 
pects of the proposed development and 
pointed out that even if the final alloca- 
tion of cost to this is only $400,000,000 
such a figure would be equivalent to $200 
per horsepower of the 2,000,000 horse- 
power to be available. Hydro-electric 
power at $200 per horsepower would be 
unable to compete with steam, Mr. Ten 
Eyck added. 

Another discussion of the power devel- 
opment aspects of the project was pre- 
sented by Delos M. Cosgrove, vice-chair- 
man of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York. Mr. Cosgrove was con- 
cerned lest the allocation of costs unduly 
favor the waterway at the expense of 
consumers of power. Agents of the State 
of New York, he said, “cannot consent 
to any arrangement which burdens the 


hydro-electric project with excessive 
costs. 
If the State’s power were forced 


to carry capital costs largely in excess of 
those fairly allocable to the development 
of power, the purpose of the State in un- 
dertaking a great public power develop- 
ment would be defeated as truly as if 
private exploitation were permitted.” 
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Aid to Railways Will 
Bring Business Revival 


Westinghouse executive advocates 
wider use of R.F.C. funds in 
rehabilitation program 


Advocating wide use of funds provided 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in a comprehensive program to re- 
habilitate the country’s transportation fa- 
cilities, W. S. Rugg, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company stated, in a recent radio talk, 
that such action would do more to stimu- 
late general business than any other ac- 
tivity. 

“The one great national objective of 
today, transcending in importance any 
and all other social and economic require- 
ments, is the stimulation of general busi- 
ness and the putting back to work our 
unemployed millions,” Mr. Rugg said in 
part. “In the past, to tide us over and 
carry us to greater industrial heights, new 
industries have been brought to life and 
established. Today, lack of public confi- 
dence—the basis of credit—and the limited 
purchasing power of the individual make 
the ready acceptance and promotion of 
new things an economic impossibility. 
For instance, television and air condition- 
ing, the most promising of the new indus- 
tries, must mark time until individual pur- 
chasing power increases. 

“Therefore, there being no new indus- 
try to do a real job of economic recon- 
struction, we must fall back on rehabili- 
tation of what we have. 

“Transportation—including steam rail- 
roads, electric railways, buses and marine 
transport—represents our greatest single 
national investment having assets in excess 
of 30 billion dollars. The normal pur- 
chases of these great enterprises is the 
backbone of most of the employment of 
men and women. 

“The rehabilitation of transportation 
will, far greater than any other activity, 
stimulate general business and enable it 
to re-establish itself as the result of the 
increased movement of goods and people. 

“Among the country’s greatest assets 
have been our railroads. We have in the 
past indulged in too much regulation and 
restraint—earning power has been limited, 
if not destroyed. The Congress should 
remove all unnecessary burdens and im- 
posts on all of our public utilities. It 
seems obvious. that this must be done in 
order to restore their normal earnings and 
purchasing power. This alone would 
break the spell of this depression. 

“The economic as well as the social life 
of the nation is to a large degree depen- 
dent upon the prosperity of the railroads. 
They employ one and one-half million of 
our people. Other industries affected by 
railroad activities directly affect the per- 
sonal welfare of other millions of work- 
ers. Normal buying by the roads is the 
greatest single potential economic force 
in the country today. 

“Rumors that the railroads are not buy- 
ing now are false. It is true that their 
commitments are far below normal but 
even on the present basis they will dis- 
burse this year for all items including 
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wages, well over two thousand million 
dollars. For the first three months of 
this year the railways spent in excess of 
$140,000,000 for fuel, rails, ties and other 
material. Practically every state, every 
community, and every product benefited by 
these vast expenditures. 

“The influence of such large scale com- 
mitments at this particular time is scarce- 
ly realized—conditions would be immea- 
surably worse if far-sighted rail execu- 
tives failed to keep abreast of their re- 
quirements. 

“Any increase of railway purchases is 
bound to have a bracing effect on indus- 
try as a whole. They are by far the 
greatest consumers of coal, iron, steel and 
fuel oil. In normal times they consume 
large quantities of paint, rubber, and lea- 
ther. They expend millions for station- 
ery and printing—more millions for tele- 
phone, telegraph and signal apparatus, and 
over 300 million for iron and steel prod- 
ucts. In addition, huge sums are spent 
for motive power, electric machinery and 
supplies, concrete and for practically every 
known commodity for new construction 
and maintenance. 

“Such large scale purchases mean pros- 
perity through the employment of millions 
of workers and the purchase by them of 
the products of the factories and the 
farms.” 


Texas Lines Propose |'/2 Cents a 
Mile Fare 


The Ft. Worth & Denver City and 
the Wichita Valley have applied to the 
Railroad Commission of Texas for per- 
mission to establish a passenger fare of 
14 cents a mile. 


Chicago-Milwaukee Excursions Draw 


Excursions operated by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago & North Western between Chica- 
go and Milwaukee, Wis., on Sunday, Au- 
gust 14 drew 3,500 people in each direc- 
tion with a rate of $1 for the round trip 
of 170 miles. By mutual agreement the 
Chicago & North Western operated an ex- 
cursion from Chicago to Milwaukee, while 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic operated one from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago. The latter carried 3,520 people, 
while the former transported about the 
same number. The North Western han- 
dled its business in regular trains and 4 
extra sections of 12 cars each; the Mil- 
waukee in regular trains and 3 extra sec- 
tions of 16 cars each. While the first 
train was scheduled to leave Milwaukee 
at 8 a.m., it actually left at 7:30, the train 
being fully loaded. 

On August 21 these railroads will run 
additional excursions, the Milwaukee to 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis., and the North 
Western to Lake Geneva, Wis. The rate 
to the Dells will be $2 for a round trip 
of 390 miles. The rate to Lake Geneva 
will be $2.25 for a round trip of 184 
miles, a chicken dinner and a boat ride. 

The excursion to Lake Geneva is a repe- 
tition of the mystery trip operated on Au- 
gust 7, when 772 passengers were moved 
and is a result of numerous requests for 
the same excursion. 
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Recent Joint Savings 


Preventable wastes in competitive 
relationships of two roads 
being eliminated 


The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania have recently put into effect num- 
erous economies, especially in connection 
with passenger service operating costs, in 
an effort to avoid as much preventable 
waste as possible in their competitive re- 
lationships, according to a joint statement 
of the two railroads issued on August 17. 
The statement is described as a supple- 
ment to that part of the recent declaration 
of the Association of Railway Executives 
which pledged the carriers to “avoid all 
preventable wastes in the competitive re- 
Jationships between themselves.” 

“For many months the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central have been faced 
with a steady decline in passenger traffic 
and passenger revenue, much of it—parti- 
cularly in the long distance services—at- 
tributable to the present abnormal econ- 
omic conditions,” the statement says. “In 
order to meet this situation the manage- 
ments of these two railroads have co- 
operated in revising their respective train 
services in the interest of economy and 
at the same time protecting the interests 
of the traveling public. In numerous in- 
stances they have found it possible by 
combining trains or revising schedules to 
give the public still better service, fre- 
quently on swifter schedules, than it had 
received heretofore, these changes also ef- 
fecting economies in total passenger serv- 
ice operating costs. 

“An illustration of what has been ac- 
complished is found in the changes made 
in the New York and Chicago through 
service, the most heavily patronized long 
distance service in the United States. In 
this service, from April to July, the two 
railroads, while cutting the time of their 
two fastest trains daily each way between 
the two cities by two hours, and at the 
same time offering intermediate cities im- 
proved service on their fast trains, have 
reduced the service as a whole by forty- 
five per cent, resulting in a saving of ap- 
proximately 4,339,000 passenger train miles 
per annum. In the same service, Pullman 
car miles have been reduced 20,400,000 per 
year. At the same time, extra fares have 
been taken off all trains except one train 
each way daily on each road. 

“In making the changes, which effected 
large economies, the extent of the cooper- 
ation between the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania is better understood 
when it is borne in mind that these two 
railroads serve a widely differing inter- 
mediate territory. The New York and 
Chicago service accommodates intermedi- 
ate cities that in any event must be served, 
and the trains are set up to accomplish 
this result in addition to taking care 0! 
the New York and Chicago business. 

“The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania are continuing their efforts to 
achieve further economies in passenget 
train operation through the close coopera 
tion of their responsible officers.” 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Largest Investment . 
Trust Champions Rails 


Confidential report concerning 
North American Trust Shares 
made public 


In a striking departure from the cus- 
tomary procedure followed by investment 
trusts, Distributors Group, Inc., made 
public on August 8 the complete confi- 
dential report of its research department 
on which the board of directors based a 
decision to make no eliminations at the 
present time of any common stocks from 
the portfolio of North American Trust 
Shares, 1955 and 1956. These two trusts, 
the largest of their kind, represent an in- 
vestment based on present market values 
of more than $35,000,000, and include 
common stock of four railroads, New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and Union Pacific. 

The report covers the supervision of the 
trusts since their inception eight months 
ago, and was submitted to the board by 
Dean Langmuir, vice-president in charge 
of research. 

“It is the railroad group which has been 
most seriously affected,” the report says. 
“The country’s volume of business activ- 
ity has declined by more than half in 
three years and railroad carloadings by 
about half. The railroad freight per capi- 
ta is now less than at any time since 
1897. 

“There is a growing disposition to ex- 
plain the present difficulties of the rail- 
roads in terms of a permanent change in 
conditions. It is said that the traffic of 
the boom year 1929 will never be seen 
again and that only wholesale reorgani- 
zations can cure the excessive funded 
debt. The falling off in traffic is now 
commonly attributed to new factors such 
as truck and airplane competition.” 

An examination of the facts, according 
to the report, indicates that these criti- 
cisms do not have great weight. Atten- 


tion is called to the fact that the abnor-_ 


mal boom prevailing during 1929 was 
largely confined to the world of finance. 
Although stock prices shot up to unprece- 
dented levels and great credit expansion 
occurred, industrial conditions were rela- 
tively stabilized. “The country’s physical 
production in 1929 was only three per cent 
above the preceding year and less than 
six per cent above the average of the four 
years, 1925-1928. Railroad carloadings in- 
creased even less.” On this basis it is the 
opinion of the report that there is no rea- 
son to consider the 1929 railroad revenues 
as abnormally high and not again to be 
duplicated. 

“There is no reason to believe,” says 
the report, “that the 1929 volume of rail- 
road traffic will not be exceeded in the 
future. The mere fact that a single 
freight train can carry thé load handled 
by 1,000 automobile trucks is sufficient 
evidence that this form of competition is 
strictly limited. 

“The effect of the airplane is similarly 
exaggerated. A single plane carries only 
a small fraction of a ton of mail and the 
total passenger traffic carried by airplane 
is only about one-twentieth of one per 
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cent of that carried by railroads. All the 
transport planes in the country flying at 
the same time carry only one-tenth as 
much as a heavy freight train. Airplane 
competition cannot be important when 
railroads charge only one cent to carry a 
ton a distance of a mile.” 

In considering the present debt struc- 
ture of railroads, the report states the be- 
lief that “It is obviously excessive if traf- 
fic is to continue at present levels, but the 
funded debt structure of the American 
railway system has been tested for so 
many years and found to be so sound un- 
der anything like ordinary conditions, 
that a revision of opinion is not war- 
ranted by the record of the last few 
months alone. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation indicates that the 
total capitalization of all the railroads is 
less than sound value and that the prop- 
erty value back of railroad bonds is twice 
the amount of bonds outstanding.” 

In summing up its examination of the 
railroad stocks, the report says, “The 
problem of the long-term investor resolves 
itself into the problem of the nature 
of this depression. If the present level of 
business activity is to become permanent, 
railroad stocks should be sold, for there 
are no earnings applicable to them. On 
the other hand, if the future is to be 
measured not in terms of the situation 
as it stands at the moment, but in terms 
of the situation which has prevailed con- 
sistently for decades in the past, then 
railroad securities at the present levels are 
extremely attractive for railroad stocks 
have declined by nine-tenths of their 
price from five years ago, and their pres- 
ent price level is that which prevailed in 
1885. A restoration of the 1927 condi- 
tions would mean a level of earnings suf- 
ficient to multiply present market values 
by ten.” 


New Suburban Tickets on Reading 


The Reading has inaugurated changes, 
similar to those recently published by the 
Pennsylvania, in excursion and _ season 
tickets within the Philadelphia suburban 
territory. Three-day excursion tickets in 
use at suburban stations, to and from the 
Philadelphia terminal, are now sold be- 
tween all intermediate stations in the 
suburban zone. This applies also on the 
Atlantic City Railroad. The same change 
will be made in the unlimited weekly 
tickets. A new 12-ride weekly commu- 
tation ticket has been placed on sale; also 
a new 20-ride individual monthly ticket, 
good for use within 30 days. 


L. & N. Creates Board of Pensions 


A committee of officers, known as the 
board of pensions, was created by the 
Louisville & Nashville on August 4 to 
consider applications for pensions for 
officers and employees and to pass such 
applications, together with recommenda- 
tions to the president for final considera- 
tion. Heretofore it has been the practice 
of the head of the department in which 
the retired person was employed to trans- 
mit the application to the president. 
Under the new arrangement, heads of de- 
partments will submit the application to 
the chairman of the board of pensions 
for initial consideration before the board. 
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Reduced Cotton Rates 
Considered by |. CC 


Drastic cuts proposed by southern 
roads to meet truck and 
barge competition 


Drastic reductions in rates on cotton 
proposed by the southwestern and south- 
eastern railroads in an effort to rescue 
traffic of which so large a proportion has 
been lost to truck-barge competition were 
the subject of an informal conference be- 
fore Commissioners Aitchison and Tate of 
Division 2 and the Suspension Board of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington on August 16 and 17, called 
for the purpose of enabling the commis- 
sion to make an early decision as to 
whether or not the tariffs shoukd be 
suspended as requested in many protests 
received by the commission. The pro- 
posed tariffs apply from points of origin 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi to gulf ports, 
principally New Orleans, and points in 
southeastern and Carolina territory, of- 
ficial territory and New England, as well 
as between southeastern points. Because 
it is highly important to the interested 
shippers and carriers that the rates to be 
applied during the coming season be 
known as soon as possible in order that 
arrangements may be made for handling 
the crop, the commission concluded that 
this is an emergency matter and arranged 
for the conference in an effort to expedite 
a decision. It had been hoped to conclude 
the conference in one day but most of two 
days was taken up with the presentation 
on behalf of the southwestern lines, made 
by J. R. Staley, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific, including 
the large amount of cross-examination 
conducted by representatives of shippers 
and barge lines. 

A radical departure from the ordinary 
method of stating cotton rates is proposed 
by the southwestern lines with a view to 
inducing shippers to forward cotton in 
heavy carloads so that the rail carriers 
can afford to make much lower rates than 
those that have been made on the any- 
quantity basis. Their proposal in the 
tariffs filed to become effective Septem- 
ber 6 is to establish four grades of rates 
based on varying minimum weights per 
car, 25,000, 35,000, 50,000, and 65,000 
pounds. Fixed uniform differentials are 
proposed under which the rates for a 
35,000-pound car will be 9 cents per hun- 
dred pounds less than for a 25,000-pound 
car, those for 50,000-pound cars will be 
15 cents less and those for 65,000-pound 
cars will be 20 cents less. The south- 
eastern lines, however, are proposing rates 
based on a minimum of 37,500 pounds. 

In an opening statement, H. H. Lari- 
more, general attorney for the Missouri 
Pacific, said that the rates are proposed 
to expire July 1, 1933, and are in the na- 
ture of an experiment to meet the con- 
stantly increasing truck and barge com- 
petition. He said that under any system 
of maximum reasonable rates such as was 
contemplated by the existing law the rail 
carriers would have to retire from this 






Continued on next left-hand page 
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A little slack—a little pound; more slack—a greater ms 
pound, and the locomotive is started on the road that 
leads to the back-shop. 


There is just one way to keep the first little slapping. 


slack from growing. 


Franklin Automatic Adjustable Wedges are set to 
eliminate any slack, and. as driving boxes warm up, the 
automatic adjustment which takes place constantly provides 
for expansion without letting slack creep in. It also pro- 


vides for normal wear. 


All over the country, locomotives are running longer 


between shoppings by reason of the Franklin Automatic 


Adjustable Wedge. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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class of traffic in the face of such unregu- 
lated competition and that in order to re- 
tain a reasonable share of it they must 
find a basis of rates that will fit the con- 
ditions. In the face of a 100-per cent 
increase in cotton traffic, he said, the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s revenues from cotton traf- 
fic have been reduced from about $3,000,- 
000 a year to about $1,000,000 and the only 
hope the rail carriers have is to publish 
rates which will increase the carload and 
thus result in a reduction in operating ex- 
penses. He said that he did not consider 
that the questions of discrimination that 
have been raised are substantial, but that 
if they are they can be ironed out later 
and the railroads have no disposition to be 
“hard-boiled” in the matter. 

Mr. Staley explained the rate bases pro- 
posed, saying they had been made some- 
what above the truck-barge combinations 
in recognition of the difference in the 
character of service, and he filed cost ex- 
hibits to show that they would be com- 
pensatory. The reductions do not argue 
that the old rates were too high, he said, 
because the new rates contemplate very 
different operating conditions, in the light 
of investigations which show the large 
amount of expense involved in re-handling 
under the any-quantity basis. Mr. Staley 
said that the rates would not have been 
proposed to meet barge line competition 
alone because that was largely confined to 
river points but that there had been a very 
great increase in the shipment of cotton 
by truck from the interior to river points 
which in some instances had reduced the 
rail tonnage almost to the vanishing point. 
After the suspension of the low barge rate 
proposed by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration last fall, he said, so much cotton 
had been concentrated at river points that 
it began to be moved in almost any kind 
of craft, from excursion boats to row- 
boats. 

Protests against the proposed rates have 
been made by the American Barge Line, 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line, the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, and 
many other interests. The barge lines ob- 
jected on the ground that they had been 
proposed so shortly before the beginning 
of the season, and many of the other 
protests were based on the advantage that 
the high-minimum rates would give to in- 
terior compressing points. New Orleans 
interests declared that as a practical mat- 
ter the rates under the three higher 
minima would require that cotton be com- 
pressed and that this would have a most 
serious effect on the port compress inter- 
ests. Other examples of alleged discrim- 
ination were brought up in cross-examina- 
tion. The American Cotton Co-Operative 
Association indicated its support of the 
proposals, 


Number of Railway Employees Again 
Reduced 


The largest reduction in the number of 
railway employees that has taken place in 
any month this year is reported in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s _ pre- 
liminary statement of railway employment 
as. of the middle of June. At that time 
the total number in service was 1,047,483, 
a decrease of 34,113 as compared with the 
number in May and a decrease of 20.49 
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per cent as compared with the number in 
June last year. The number in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group 
showed a decrease of 24.58 per cent. 


Reduced Freight Rates on Paper 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found justified tariff schedules filed by 
the western trunk line carriers to become 
effective on March 20, which proposed a 
downward readjustment of rates on print- 
ing and wrapping paper, boxboard, paper 
boxes and kindred articles between vari- 
ous points in Wisconsin, upper Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Ontario, on the one hand, 
and western trunk line points, including 
Chicago and St. Louis, on the other hand. 
The proposed rates from Wisconsin were 
published to meet motor truck competition. 
The rates were suspended to October 20 
on protests from the central territory car- 
riers and various paper interests in cen- 
tal territory, but the commission has va- 
cated the order of suspension and discon- 
tinued the procceding. 


Net Deficit For Five Months 
$106,776,401 
Class I railways for the first five months 
of 1932 had a net deficit after fixed 
charges of $106,776,401, as compared with 
a net income of $9,735,472 in the cor- 


— 
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responding period of last year, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly compilation of selected income 
and balance-sheet items. The net railway 
operating income for the period was $100,- 
172,238, as compared with $190,612,661 in 
1932. For the month of May the net 
deficit was $30,339,137. 


Burlington Asks Reduced Coal Rates 
in IIlinois 

Authority to reduce the intrastate rates 
on coal in Illinois from mines on its line 
in the Fulton county district to various 
destinations in the state, which had been 
increased by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission effective August 1, is sought 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 
a petition filed with the commission, “be- 
cause of the intense and ever-increasing 
truck competition.” These rates among 
others had been increased by the commis- 
sion on petition of the railroads on the 
ground of discrimination against inter- 
state commerce but, the Burlington peti- 
tion says, “whenever it becomes apparent 
that an increase in rates will result, not 
in an increase in revenue, but in an in- 
creased diversion of traffic to the trucks, 
and consequent loss in rail revenues, it 
seems obvious that such increase should 
not be applied.” The petition also says 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
. IN THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled from 160 reports (Form IBS) representing 164 steam railways, including 17 switching and 
terminal companies 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS)? 


For the month of May 
sii 





For the five months of 
sat 





es EN 5 
1932 1 Income Items 1932 1931 
$12,187,353 $41,940,849 1. Net railway operating income........ $100,172,238 $190,612,661 
15,255,028 Sees) S. GUNG BIBI nok ccciectsscaccecees 80,233,312 194,728,024 
27,442,381 66,361,653 ka Ee SO re oe 180,405,550 295,340,685 
11,048,098 11,093,730 4. Rent for leased roads................ 54,671,787 54,649,503 
44,477,457 44,153,098 5. Interest deductions ................ 221,812,034 220,482,117 
2,255,963 2,073,110 6. Other deductions ................... 10,698,130 10,473,593 
57,781,518 57,319,938 7 ORAL GOUUCHIOND .occcc cccccsees 287,181,951 285,605,213 
@ 30,339,137 oe Be Se gO ee era d 106,776,401 9,735,472 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 

surplus): 
13,693,401 41,754,873 9-01. On common stock... ......... 32,379,593 103,348,950 
760,846 2,673,583 9-02. On preferred stock......... 


6,323,980 


,059,6009 
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BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


’ SELECTED ASSET ITEMS 
10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


11. Cash 
12. Demand loans and deposits 
13. Time drafts and deposits 
14. Special deposits 
15. Loans and bills receivable 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 


18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
19, Materials and supplies 
20. Interest and dividends receivable 
21. Rents receivable 


23. Total current assets (Items 11 to 22) 


24. Funded debt maturing within six months * 


25. Loans and bills payable 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
29, Interest matured unpaid 
30. Dividends matured unpaid. 
- Funded debt matured unpaid 
32. Unmatured dividends declarea 
33. Unmatured interest accrued 
34. Unmatured rents accrued 
35. Other current liabilities 


36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35, 


ee ey 


oh Reieh ROR Seg me ae es $776,163,538 


17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


Balance at end of May 
—_— me — 


seateiies. 
1932 1931 


those of affiliated “ 
$847,826,562 








398,988,958 
52,400,801 
90,587,656 
44,724,313 
10,929,043 


280,212,113 
44 061,192 
23,384,711 
30,522,276 
13,320,014 


RI He 48,458,025 69,594,593 

ee eee 40,216,754 56,406,962 
Tr duabwee na aks 156,276,132 175,470,005 
feicaouce toute acanad 358,041,457 420,792,002 


43,045,556 
2,403,543 
5,658,835 


48,265,738 
3,387,335 


9,644,896 


sind epeicscsamssan ued $1,045,600,608 $1,381,192,302 
SELECTED LIABILITY ITEMS 


$98,125,441 


$81,673,833 
165,983,249 
92,974,060 
310,776,017 
72,774,042 

@ 160,717,107 


259,752,406 
63,888,290 
226,761,865 
77 007,433 
147,222,945 


7,433,636 18,224,907 
sith Gd a seeunasarigrtioes 49,827,296 38,571,469 
scattah ais OMe ols <recBeesacs 13,070,751 38,275,290 


124,781,698 
36,371,993 
22,625,314 


t Complete data for the following Class I railways not available for inclusion in these totals: 


Canadian 
Lines in Vermont. 


ational Lines in New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine, and Canadian Pacific 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 


@Includes $28,131,571 un 


paid interest accrued by Chicago & Alton R. R., succeeded by The 
Alton R. R. as of July’ 19, 1951. - , - was i 


eficit. 
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: Special Brick Shapes 
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that “the existing transportation system 
of the country is bordering on chaos and 
is tending to an ultimate breakdown. The 
trucks, operated as they are under grossly 
unfair competitive conditions, are a most 
serious factor in the threatened debacle 
of the railroads.” It is estimated that 
during the 12 months ended March 31 not 
less than 85,000 tons of bituminous coal 
were trucked from small local mines from 
certain Illinois counties to destinations 
reached by the Burlington, while the rail- 
road tonnage showed a marked decrease. 

On August 4 the commission issued 
an order re-opening the proceeding in 
which it prescribed intrastate rates in 
Illinois for further hearing at St. Louis, 
Mo., on August 17 before Chairman 
Porter and Examiner Koch, for the pur- 
pose of enabling parties to introduce 
evidence concerning changes in material 
circumstances and conditions since the 
record was taken. 


Freight Traffic in June 


Freight traffic carried by the Class I 
railroads in June amounted to 18,667,- 
790,000 net ton-miles, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. Compared with June, 
1931, this was a reduction of 9,586,036,- 
000 net ton-miles, or 33.9 per cent, and 
it was a reduction of 15,749,659,000 net 
ton-miles, or 45.8 per cent, under June, 
1930. The Eastern district reported a 
reduction of 33 per cent compared with 
that of the same month in 1931, the 
Southern district reported 36 per cent, 
and the Western 34.5 per cent. 

The total for the first six months of 
1932 was 127,935,913,000 net ton-miles, 
a reduction of 26.6 per cent under that 
of the corresponding period in 1931, and 
of 84,309,150,000 net ton-miles, or 39.7 per 
cent under 1930. The Eastern district 
for the six months reported a reduction 
of 24.5 per cent, the Southern district, 
29.8 per cent, and the Western 28.4 per 
cent. 


Supply Associations Urge Loans 


The Allied Railway Supply Association, 
representing the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association, the Air Brake Appliance As- 
sociation, the International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, the Master 
Boiler Makers’ Association, International 
Railway Fuel Association, International 
Railway Master Blacksmiths’ Association 
and the Car Builders’ and Supervisors’ 
Association, has passed a resolution ap- 
pealing to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take such action as may 
be necessary to finance a rehabilitation 
program for the railroads and that the 
corporation provide funds to finance such 
a program at reasonable rates. 

The resolution recommends that as an 
inducement for the borrowing of funds 
by the railroads for this work “that a 
three-year plan be promulgated so that 
the distribution of costs and employment 
can be allocated over this period, and 
further, that the railroads be permitted to 
borrow such sums at an interest charge 
not exceeding three per cent.” The reso- 
lution is supported by the fact that the 
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curtailment of railroad buying power has 
caused wide-spread unemployment of both 
railroad employees and those of allied 
industries and by the fact that railroads 
have much equipment and fixed property 
which should be rehabilitated in order to 
improve transportation efficiency and to 
prevent further deterioration. It is fur- 
ther substantiated by the contention that 
it is impossible for the railroads, without 
financial assistance, to purchase new fa- 
cilities or repair property now owned and 
by the fact that if the railroads could fi- 
nance improvements without a burden on 
present finances, they could employ many 
more men and purchase materials and 
supplies which in turn would result in re- 
employment in other industries. 


Short Line Asks Government Loan To 
Pay Recapture Claim 


The Mt. Hood Railroad, a 22-mile line 
in Oregon, discovering that the federal 
government lends money (at 6 per cent) 
as well as takes it away, has filed an ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for a loan of $150,000 
from the latter, part of which it proposes 
to use*to create a fund with which to 
pay “the claim of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a recapture suit now 
pending.” The company also desires 
money to pay taxes, interest, and the pur- 
chase price of some new equipment. 
Back in the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive, 
it was in a more fortunate situation, at 
least according to the commission’s way 
of figuring, because the commission has 
issued a tentative recapture report finding 
that the company earned more than 6 per 
cent on its valuation in those years and 
that the recapturable one-half of the 
excess amounted to $36,021. 


Business Conference Called 
by President 


(Continued from page 268) 


of the Pennsylvania, is a member of the 
Philadelphia district committee. Frank 
Kell, president of the Wichita Falls & 
Southern, is chairman of the Dallas 
district committee; Thomas N. Perkins, 
chairman of the board of the Boston & 
Maine, is a member of the Boston dis- 
trict committee; J. J. Bernet, president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and A. W. 
Robertson, chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, are members of the Cleve- 
land district committee; Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, is a member of the Chicago 
district committee; W. R. Cole, presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville, is a 
member of the St. Louis district com- 
mittee; C. T. Jaffray, president of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, Charles Donnelly, president of 
the Northern Pacific, and W. P. Ken- 
ney, president of the Great Northern, 
are members of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict committee; Carl R. Gray, president 
of the Union Pacific, is a member of the 
Kansas City district committee, and 
Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the South- 
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ern Pacific, is a member of the San 
Francisco district committee. 

In his address aecepting the Republi- 
can nomination for President on August 
11 President Hoover referred to the 
fact that he had “repeatedly recom- 
mended to the Congress a revision of 
the railway transportation laws, in order 
that we may create greater stability and 
greater assurance of vital service in all 
our transportation” and added: “I shall 
persist in it.” He also said he had al- 
ways favored the development of rivers 
and harbors and highways; that “these 
improvements have been greatly ex- 
pedited,” and that “we shall continue 
that work to completion.” 


P. R. R. Affiliate Seeks To Abandon 
New Jersey Bus Route 


If arrangements are meanwhile made to 
continue some bus service between Ringoes 
and Lambertville, N. J., the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of that state 
will permit the Pennsylvania General 
Transit Company to abandon the opera- 
tion of its line between Lambertville and 
Flemington on October 1. The Pennsyl- 
vania affiliate, which has been operating 
buses ‘in substitution for discontinued 
P.R.R. rail service, stated that its losses 
on the route were accruing at the rate of 
$9,000 a year. 

The board found that the bus service 
being operated between Flemington and 
Ringoes by another company is adequate 
but refused to permit the discontinuance 
of the Ringoes-Lambertville section until 
some other highway operator elects to op- 
erate that portion of the route. 


N., C. & St. L. Asks State of Georgia 
to Reduce W. & A. Rental 


Asserting that highway competition fos- 
tered by the state has materially impaired 
the value of its leasehold, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, through its 
president, J. B. Hill, has asked Governor 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., to present to the 
Georgia legislature at its next session the 
railroad’s application for a reduction in 
the annual rental of $540,000 paid by it to 
the state for the line of the Western & 
Atlantic from Atlanta, Ga., to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

“The principal basis of this request,” 
according to Mr. Hill’s letter, “is that the 
state of Georgia itself, the lessor, by par- 
alleling its railroad with an excellent 
highway has materially impaired the value 
of the leasehold interest now held by this 
railroad as lessee. Numerous bus and 
truck lines, in common carrier and con- 
tract service, operate over this highway 
under certificates granted by an arm of 
the state, the Georgia public service com- 
mission, hauling passengers and freight of 
great value to the Western & Atlantic 
railroad. Many of these certificates were 
issued over the protest of this railway 
that great damage was being done the 
railway as lessee of the state railroad, 
and to the value of the railroad itself. 

“In addition, the railway believes there 
should be such’ modification of the Geor- 
gia laws relating to commercial motor 
carriage on the highways as will prevent 
the ultimate destruction of the value of 
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300 H. P. 
Total Weight 
114,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power Starting 


34,200 Ib. 
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he Alco Diesel Locomotives now in service are 
proving themselves to be an exceedingly attrac- 
tive investment. 


Their remarkable performance is in no small way 
due to the fact that they are working in the service 
for which they were particularly designed. 


Like every highly developed piece of apparatus, 
the Alco Diesel Locomotive is definitely suited to 
“The ALCO Diesel Locomotive certain special service, and therefore should only 

Is More be selected after a careful study of the service con- 
Than Just Another Oil-Electric”’ ditions. 








We are equipped and only too anxious to make 
this study for you. 


And let us emphasize this point — we welcome 
a request for this analysis — no obligations what- 
soever are tied to it. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 






























600 H. P. 
Total Weight 
202,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power Starting 


60,600 Ib. 
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the lease of the Western & Atlantic rail- 
road to this railway as lessee, and the 
value of the railroad itself to the state of 
Georgia as the owner thereof. 

“Pending a final conclusion of the mat- 
ter, it is within the province of the Geor- 
gia public service commission to revoke 
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licenses granted to carriers competing 
with the Western & Atlantic....” 
President Hill’s letter shows that the 
rental paid by the N., C. & St. L. to the 
state of Georgia for the use of the West- 
ern & Atlantic amounts to $45,000 per 
month, plus full maintenance and an ad- 
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ditional expenditure of $5,000 per month 
for improvements. The total amount ex- 
pended for rentals and improvements, 
over and above ordinary maintenance, 
since the beginning of the original lease, 
December 27, 1890, to June 30 of this 
year aggregates $23,146,864. The letter 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 167 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal companies 













































FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1932 AND 1931 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
—__—__— Tf oe ——, aciis —, _A 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
tem 
Average number of miles 
—— vnavedeavaetea® 242,258.53 242,440.02 60,165.07 60,282.16 46,197.91 46,132.03 135,895.55 136,025.83 
evenues: 
CE ss owepe dem acewn «a $185,940,390 $281,270,879 $79,315,543 $116,648,659 $34,411,017 $53,584,974 $72,213,830 $111,037 ,246 
Passenger péweeeectoces 32,633,469 50,952,172 18,992,482 28,966,011 3,394,430 5,373,366 10,246,557 16,612,795 
ee cain walen eee 7,906,254 8,471,512 3,147,016 3,290,212 1,309,366 1,429,699 3,449,872 3,751,601 
OE eee eee 4,876,279 7,863,964 2,370,184 3,835,697 599,066 1,020,414 1,907,029 3,007,853 
All _ other transportation. b 8,962,887 12,459,429 5,301,286 7,329,430 555,126 853,176 3,106,475 4,276,823 
Incidental eee esceeccece 5,390,853 8,056,048 3,106,509 4,230,390 637,154 1,018,639 1,647,190 2,807,019 
joint facility—Cr........ 779,289 1,068,074 243,889 323,236 178,705 211,151 356,695 533.687 
oint facility—Dr. se eeee 252,665 331,734 64,681 76,670 17,719 24,542 170,265 230,522 
Railway operating reve- 
ROB ceccgccnccecedes 246,236,756 369,810,344 112,412,228 164,546,965 41,067,145 63,466,877 92,757,383 141,796,502 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ......... ws 33,050,758 51,961,630 12,235,421 21,399,544 6,032,100 9,219,865 14,782,237 21,342,221 
" Maintenance of equip- 
: MEN ..cceccecceecceee 50,078,161 69,358,821 22,512,855 31,961,507 9,142,714 12,693,129 18,422,592 24,704,185 
' Traffic ... ge eeccscccese 8,454,295 10,335,236 3,268,797 4,061,492 1,593,278 1,842,140 3,592,220 4,431,604 
4 Transportation — sees 92,581,499 129,984,040 43,500,148 60,943,344 14,703,716 21,158,689 34,377,635 47,882,007 
Miscellaneous operations. 2,315,036 3,579,749 1,146,435 1,740,625 7,308 361,963 931,293 1,477,161 
General .. se eesee steeee 13,318,395 15,537,153 5,795,752 6,774,031 2,270,105 2,715.174 5,252,538 6,047,948 
Transportation for invest- 
oe ee 466,394 623,425 171,079 99,662 37,558 111,043 257,757 412,720 
Railway operating 
’ expenses ......+- 199,331,750 280,133,204 88,288,329 126,780,881 33,941,663 47,879,917 77,101,758 105,472,406 
/ Net revenue from railway 
QMETARIONE .cccccccececs 46,905,006 89,677,140 24,123,899 37,766,084 7,125,482 15,586,960 15,655,625 36,324,096 
: Railway tax accruals...... 24,441,093 27,116,594 10,295,956 11,072,242 4,409,227 4,977,893 9,735,910 11,066,459 
Uncollectibie ry. revenues. 70,839 30,612 29,323 d 37,581 11,444 36,096 30,072 32,097 
Railway operating in- 
DE: cithsanonwsd ae 22,393,074 62,529,934 13,798,620 26,731,423 2,704,811 10,572,971 5,889,643 25,225,540 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
 chbcheccnednrtea ee 7,181,590 9,085,760 3,457,996 4,356,424 480,020 611,257 3,243,574 4,118,079 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
: I 60660 ch cveereen see 2,558,969 2,825,991 1,405,712 1,587,749 335,936 362,566 817,321 875,676 
re Net railway operating 
’ NE) ccckeweun as 12,652,515 50,618,183 8,934,912 20,787,250 1,888,855 9,599,148 1,828,748 20,231,785 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent).......--- 80.95 75.75 78.54 77.05 82.65 75.44 83.12 74.38 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE, 1932 AND 1931 
Average number of miles 
operated .....--+eeeees 242,131.38 242,302.61 60,182.85 60,270.44 46,179.51 46,116.41 135,769.02 135,915.76 
Revenues: 
| PRE Rs € $1,227,050,192 $1,673,981,940  $540,842,761  $719,186,111 $238,000,496  $324,614,642  $448,206,935  $630,181,187 
i ee: ee 201,274,608 292,134,474 119,067,585 164,985,905 24,333,391 38,855,563 57,873,632 88,293,006 
S| cea 48,933,824 52,474,649 19,298,970 20,170,323 8,341,314 8,906,235 21,293,540 23,398,091 
* ExpresS ...cceeceececes 29,684,434 46,029,018 13,183,192 19,366,469 5,594,390 8,192,107 10,906,852 18,470,442 
All other transportation. € 56,982,167 73,119,363 33,643,168 42,482,430 4,042,249 5,633,964 19,296,750 25,002,969 
ee errr ree eee 34,354,995 45,648,688 19,706,710 24,490,040 4,449,358 6,735,514 10,198,927 14,423,134 
4 Joint facility—Cr. ...... 4,687,584 5,801,653 1,582,770 1,875,080 857,606 1,054,601 2,247,208 2,871,972 
Joint facility—Dr. oneeos 1,526,306 1,626,676 421,656 457,906 112,657 154,676 991,993 1,014,094 
Railway operating reve- 
GE cccusecesscees 1,601,441,498 2;187,563,109 746,903,500 992,098,452 285,596,147 393,837,950 569,031,851 801,626,707 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ..ccccecs ee 190,590,315 287,819,627 78,516,315 120,544,672 37,662,441 55,057,929 74,411,559 112,217,026 
Maintenance of equip 
BEE seeetvosedeucecs 328,310,133 441,621,927 150,814,240 205,429,477 59,586,112 79,732,513 117,909,781 156,459,937 
DEE Sadevedateeeeses 51,336,705 60,669,105 19,883,547 23,335,425 9,500,694 11,287,270 21,952,464 26,046,410 
Transportation ......... 614,741,544 813,908,167 291,879,907 384,751,665 99,658,280 135,156,583 223,203,357 293,999,919 
Miscellaneous operations. 15,195,932 21,840,973 7,655,212 10,650,298 1,828,774 2,748,103 5,711,946 8,442,572 
OS ears 82,583,036 94,311,943 36,341,526 41,024,416 14,090,162 16 °407,298 32,151,348 36,880,229 
Transportation for invest- 
—— “aa. “aa es cia 2.149,497 3,441,611 742,365 614,581 146,871 390,760 1,260,261 2,436,270 
Railway operating 
—" eee 1,280,608,168  1,716,730,131 584,348,382 785,121,372 222,179,592 299,998,936 474,080,194 631,609,823 
Net revenue from railway 
PE ~cnckeeewne +s 320,833,330 470,832,978 162,555,118 206,977,080 63,326,555 93,839,014 94,951,657 170,016,884 
Railway tax accruals...... 149,202,084 163,400,738 61,407,015 65,037,096 27,913,586 32,229,199 59,881,489 66,134,443 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 474,625 378,886 177,890 129,974 3 88,831 229,604 160,081 
Railway operating in- 
ME cid cca enscasas 171,156,621 307,053,354 100,970,213 141,810,010 35,345,844 61,520,984 34,840,564 103,722,360 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 4 
RR. ap apg 43,256,070 51,000,958 21,620,989 24,864,621 3,303,376 4,529,247 18,331,705 21,607,090 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 4 mA : 
OO OO Te Ce 15,572,176 15,547,841 8,409,367 8,606,243 1,711,661 1,632,603 5,451,148 5,308,995 
Net railway operating mi 
RS te 112,328,375 240,504,555 - 70,939,857 108,339,146 30,330,807 55,359.134 11,057,711 76,806,275 
Ratio of expenses to reve- : 2 Bite 
nues (per cent)......... 79.97 78.48 78.24 79.14 77.82 76.17 83.31 78.79 











b Includes $88,439 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
e a $554,453 increase from “Ex Parte 103.’ 


a Includes $5,093,406 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte_ 103.’ 


¢ Includes $31,401,230 increase from “Ex 
Parte 103.” 4 Deficit or other reverse items. 









Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce. Commission, Subject to revision, 
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This was one of the staybolt problems presented to Republic metallurgists 
for which they found an answer. « For more than 10 years metallurgists 
and engineers of Republic Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries have 
been working with railroad men, in different parts of the country, on the 
development of staybolt materials which will successfully meet the loads 
imposed upon staybolts by modern pressures, high temperatures and 
operating speeds. The high vibration and the increasing temperatures 
in the modern high pressure locomotives have resulted in staybolt 
troubles which were unknown in the early days. To meet these conditions 
new staybolt materials have been developed. « Republic's records of 
laboratory service and tests cover a long series of developments. All this 
information, together with many service records will be made available to 
any railroad official who is interested in improving staybolt performance. 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Stay- 
bolts, Tender Plates andFirebox 
Sheets « Sheets and Strip for 
special railroad purposes 
Agathon Alloy Steels for Loco- 
motive Parts « Agathon Engine 
Bolt Steel « Nitralloy » Agathon 
Iron for pins and bushings 


Agathon Stayboltiron « Climax 
Steel Staybolts « Upson Bolts 
and Nuts « Track Material, 
Maney Guard Rail Assemblies 
Enduro Stainless Steel for din- 
ing car equipment, for refriger- 
ation cars and for firebox 
sheets * Agathon Nickel Forg- 
ing Steel (20-27 Carbon) 
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The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company of Birdsboro, Penna., has manufactured and is prepared tosupply under 
license, Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron castings for locomotives. 
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continues with a more detailed explana- 
tion of the facts cited above and with the 
presentation of pertinent exhibits, and 
concludes with a plea for equality of 
regulatory treatment between all forms of 
transportation. “The railroads ask no 
favors,” Mr. Hill says, “only that the op- 
eration of economic laws relating to 
transportation shall be under equal condi- 
tions and applied to all alike.” 


Foreign 





British Pooling Plan Approved 


The Minister of Transport of Great 
Britain, in pursuance of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by section 19 of the Rail- 
ways Act of 1921, and after referring the 
matter to a committee, constituted in ac- 
cordance with sub-section (2) of that sec- 
tion, and considering their report, has 
given his consent to the heads of agree- 
ment between the London, Midland & 
Scottish and the London & North Eastern 
for the pooling of receipts derived from 
passenger, merchandise and other traffic 
conveyed by rail in respect of which there 
is competition between those two com- 
panies. This pooling plan was briefly out- 
jined in an editorial appearing on page 4 
of the Raikway Age of July 2, while full 
details of the agreement as approved will 
be published in a subsequent issue. 


Russian Railway Transportation Under 
the Second Five-Year Plan 


Measures for the reconstruction of rail 
transportation throughout the Union of 
Socialistic Soviet Republics during the 
Second Five-Year Plan were discussed 
and outlined at an all-Union conference 
held in the early part of July, according 
to a recent issue of the Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, published by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York. 

The preliminary program for this sec- 
ond five-year period contemplates the 
construction of from 25,000 to 30,000 
kilometers (18,750 miles) of new line; the 
provision of 10,000 new locomotives of 
various types; the construction of 260,000 
freight cars and of 50,000 passenger cars, 
and the rolling of 5,700,000 tons of rail. 
Railway freight traffic is expected to 
reach a total of 750,000,000 tons by 1937, 
as compared with the program of 320,- 
000,000 tons for 1932 and the total of 
254,900,000 tons attained in 1931, while the 
number of passenger-kilometers is ex- 
pected to increase from 61,000,000,000 in 
1931 and 75,000,000,000 this year to 241,- 
000,000,000 in 1937. Between 18,000 and 
20,000 kilometers of line are to be electri- 
fied during the next five years. 

Since the inception of the first Five- 
Year Plan, in October, 1928, 5,500 kilo- 
meters (3,438 miles) of new railways 
have been put into operation in the Soviet 
Union, thus fulfilling 92.7 per cent of the 
‘plan originally set for those five years. 
In addition, an extensive program of 
double-tracking existing railways has been 
carried out and a number of other 
reconstruction measures accomplished. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE UNITED STATES NAvy DEPARTMENT 
has ordered from the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Company three new 
50-ton flat cars for use at the air base at 
Sunnyvale, Cal. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 9. 


P.R.R. to Apply for R.F.C. Loan for 
Car Construction 


General W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania, announced on August 
13 that the directors of that company had 
authorized the making of an application 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a work loan of $2,000,000, with which 
to construct 1,500 all-steel box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity. The purpose of this loan 
is to increase employment and stimulate 
business. 

The construction of these cars would 
give employment at the Pennsylvania 
shops to about 700 men for almost a half 
year, covering this fall and winter. In 
addition, it will give about an equal 
amount of employment to other outside 
shops and industries to furnish approxi- 
mately 19,000 tons of steel for the new 
cars and to manufacture the various spe- 
cialties fully to equip the cars. The com- 
pany will promptly take up the subject 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion so that, if the loan can be obtained 
on satisfactory terms, work may begin as 
soon as possible. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered 650 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
La Salle, Ill., from the McClintic-Marsh- 
all Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended un- 
til further order its orders of June 13, 
1922, and January 14, 1924, requiring in- 
stallation of automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices in so far as they affect this 
company, which had installed the device 
of the Sprague Safety Control and Signal 
Corporation between Mandan, N. D., and 
Glendive, Mont. 


THE Hupson & MANHATTAN has con- 
tracted with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company to consolidate the electro-pneu- 
matic interlockings at Grove street and 
Junction 5, Jersey City, N. J. A new ma- 
chine, 27 levers, Model 14, will be in- 
stalled at Henderson street, for operat- 
ing all of the functions of the two inter- 
lockings ; and the existing tower buildings 
will be retained as housing for relays. 
The track model will include all tracks be- 
tween Summit Avenue, Exchange Place 
and Erie station. The work includes the 
installation of new control relays, new 
style switch valves, and other details. The 
work outside the tower building is to be 
done by the railroad company’s forces. 
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Supply Trade 





G. A. Nelson of the Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church Street, New 
York City, has been chosen secretary 
and treasurer of the Signal Appliance 
Association, succeeding Frank W. Ed- 
munds, deceased. 


W. Newton Jeffress, Inc., dealer in 
railway specialties and supplies, and rep- 
resentative of the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., has moved his of- 
fice from the Woodward building to 906 
Barr building, Washington, D. C. 


W. C. Goodwin, of the supply engi- 
neering department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, has 
been placed in charge of engineering and 
development for that company’s com- 
mercial and railway air-conditioning ap- 
paratus. As reported in the Railway Age 
of August 13, J. W. Speer, formerly 
manager of machinery electrification, has 
been appointed manager of commercial 
air-conditioning products, diversified 
products department, in charge of sales 
of commercial and railway air-condition- 
ing apparatus. 


Leon A. Townsend, of Baltimore, Md., 
and Charles J. Symington, of New York, 
president of the company, were ap- 
pointed equity receivers for the Gould 
Coupler Company by Judge W. Calvin 
Chesnut in the United States Court in 
Baltimore on August 2. C. Schuyler 
Davis, of Rochester, N. Y., and Mr. 
Symington were appointed ancillary re- 
ceivers in the U. S. Court in the West- 
ern district of New York on August 5, 
wherein the operating properties of the 
company are located. The equity pro- 
ceedings, to which the company ac- 
quiesced, were instituted for the purpose 
of conserving its assets. In making the 
appointments both courts authorized the 
receivers to carry on the business. The 
receivers plan to proceed with the busi- 
ness, much as heretofore, maintaining 
the usual contacts with the company’s 
customers and the trade. The balance 
sheet of the company as of July 31 
shows gross assets of slightly over $8, 
160,000 with total liabilities of about $3,- 
040,000 including bonded indebtedness 
and accrued interest thereon. 


OBITUARY 


Charles R. Long, Jr., president of the 
paint manufacturing company of the 
same name, Louisville, Ky., died sud- 
denly at Battle Creek, Mich., on August 
12. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION has suspended until March 15, 1933, 
the operation of tariff schedules pub- 
lished by Agent W. S. Curlett propos- 
ing to reduce import and intercoastal 
rates on woodpulp from North Atlantic 
ports to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory. 
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Non-Pounding 
Crossheads 





LOCOMOTIVES equipped with Cross- 
head Shoes made of HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON are seldom 
reported for vertical or lateral play between 
the crossheads and guides. 


This means that the railroads operating 
these locomotives are having less trouble 
with crosshead pounds and therefore, ob- 
taining greater mileage from guides, wrist- 
pins, rod bearings and many other parts. 


The savings effected by the increased mile- 
age between guide adjustments alone war- 
rant the application of HUNT-SPILLER 
GUN IRON Crosshead Shoes on every 


locomotive you are operating. 
Why Not Investigate? 


HuNT-SPILLER FG. CORPORATION 


J.G.PI latt. Pres. & Gen. N W. Ellet. Vice 2~ Pre esident 
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Construction 





ILLINois CENTRAL-BALTIMoRE & On10.— 
An agreement has been reached with 
Springfield, Ill., whereby the city will bear 
part of the cost of constructing a sub- 
way under the railroad tracks at Nine- 
teenth and Cook streets. It is expected 
that bids on the project, which is° esti- 
mated to cost $80,000, will be taken in 
the fall. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A low bid of about 
$100,000 submitted by the Faircroft Engi- 
neering Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the elimination of various grade crossings 
of the Lehigh Valley in the town and vil- 
lage of Van Etten, N. Y.,:has been ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commission 
of New York. The Bastian, Van Etten 
Junction, Warner Street, and Westbrook, 
Waverly, South Hill and Osborne Road 
crossings are involved in this project. 


NORTHERN’ PaciFic.—This company 
plans the removal of certain divisional 
facilities from Ellensburg, Wash., to Ya- 
kima, requiring the construction at the 
latter point of an enginehouse, a coaling 
station, a water station and additional 
trackage, at a cost of about $225,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
to James Stewart & Company, Inc., New 
York, a contract amounting to $78,000 for 
the relocation of certain railroad facilities, 
including signal and power ducts, drainage 
systems, and air and water lines, all lo- 
cated in its New York City passenger 
terminal area (Pennsylvania station). 
This work is being undertaken in order 
to permit the construction of foundations 
for an annex to the United States general 
post office for New York City, between 
Eighth and Ninth avenues and West 
Thirty-first and West Thirty-second 
streets, as described in the Railway Age 
of May 14, page 839. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC. 
—This company is receiving bids from 
specified contractors for the construc- 
tion of an underpass to carry Lombardy 
street, Richmond, Va., under its switch- 
ing and freight station tracks, but not un- 
der its main lines. The work will cost 
from $65,000 to $75,000 and will take five 
or six months to complete. It is being 
done under a contract between the rail- 
road and the city of Richmond, whereby 
the city pays 25 per cent of the cost and 
the company bears the balance. 


St. Louts-SAN FraAncisco.—A contract 
has been awarded to G. Locke Tarlton, 
St. Louis, Mo., for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete and steel bridge to 
carry the railroad tracks over the River 
des Peres and Wellington avenue in St. 
Louis. The bridge will consist of three 
40-ft. steel girder spans, one 40-ft. and 
one 50-ft. girder approach spans, with re- 
inforced concrete piers and abutments, 
and will be of sufficient width to carry 
three railroad tracks. The city will pay 
half the cost of the project. 
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Finaneial 





ASHLEY, Drew & NorTHERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $600,000 of 
general mortgage bonds on retirement of 
an equal amount of its first mortgage 
bonds, 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Con- 
trol of Subsidiaries—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to revise the leases under which 
it controls the New Mexico Central, the 
Garden City, Gulf & Northern and the 
Grand Canyon Railway. 


BaLtimorE & On10.—Bonds.—In an ap- 
plication filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority is asked for 
an issue of $63,250,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage bonds, bearing interest 
at 5 or 6 percent, for the purpose of ex- 
changing, redeeming, purchasing, retiring, 
funding, or paying at or before maturity 
its 20-year 4% per cent convertible bonds 
which mature March 1, 1933. It is pro- 
posed to create a new series of 5 per 
cent bonds dated March 1, 1932. 


Boston & Marne.—R. F. C. Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, on August 12 approved a loan of $10,- 
000,000 to this company from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for two 
years for the purpose of paying overdue 
vouchers to the amount of $1,283,203, one- 
half of its bank loans which amount to 
$5,500,000, equipment trust instalments to 
the amount of $454,200, payments due 
signal companies, $525,238, and for bonds 
matured and paid, funds for which were 
borrowed temporarily from banks. The 
loan is approved on condition that the 
banks extend the remaining half of their 
loans to dates not earlicr than the ma- 
turity date of the government loan, and 
that the company pledge as collateral $17,- 
500,000 of its bonds, including $5,500,000 
of additional 6 per cent general mortgage 
bonds not yet issued. 


CENTRAL VERMONT. —Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to assume obligation 
and liability for $200,000 of first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds of the Montreal & Prov- 
ince Line and $155,865 of first mortgage 
bonds of the Stanstead, Shefford & 
Chambly. 


CuHicaAco GREAT WESTERN.—Securities.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue a note 
for $710,880 to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, $2,133,00C of its first mortgage, 
50-year 4 per cent bonds to be pledged as 
security therefore. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Reduces Divi- 
dend.—The directors of this company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
the common stock, thereby reducing the 
annual rate to $6 from the customary $9 
which has been in effect since 1907. 


Denver, LEADVILLE & ALMA.—Acquisi- 
tion—This company, incorporated on 
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August 3, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing it to acquire and operate the 
South Park line of the Colorado & South- 
ern, from Denver, Colo., to Leadville, with 
branches making a total of 211.85 miles of 
narrow-gage line, stating that it is pro- 
posed to continue operation of the line 
and improve the service on a permanent 
basis. The Colorado & Southern on July 
14 agreed to deed the property to the new 
company. The principal stockholder js 
Victor A. Miller, who for the past three 
‘vears has operated the 172-mile narrow- 
‘gage line of the Rio Grande Southern 
with gasoline-propelled vehicles and whose 
experience leads him to believe he can 
operate the South Park line on a profit- 
able basis by similar methods. 


Hupson River CONNECTING.—Notes— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue notes for 
$24,550,100 to evidence indebtedness to the 
New York Central. 


LeniGH & Hupson River—Proposed 
Recapture Report—Examiner A. W. 
Booth of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a proposed recapture report 
recommends a finding by the commission 
that this company earned $680,708 in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent on its valuation for the 
years 1921, 1923, 1924, 1926 and 1927, of 
which $340,354 would be recapturable. 


LovuISVILLE, HENDERSON & Sr. Lovuis.— 
Tentative Recapture Report.—Division 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had issued a tentat've recapture report 
finding that this company earned $828,987 
in excess of 6 per cent on its valuation for 
the years 1922, 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
accompanied by an order directing it to 
pay one-half that amount unless protest 
is filed by September 19. 


Missourt & NortH ARKANSAS.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with three commissioners dissent- 
ing, on August 12 approved a loan of 
$400,000 to the receiver from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to pay 
taxes, unpaid wages, open accounts, in- 
terest on receivers’ certificates, and bills 
due for ties and coal, but failed to ap- 
prove the application for $1,/.,000 for re- 
demption of 25 per cent of the receivers’ 
certificates due August 1. The receiver 
had originally applied for $1,250,000 but 
later amended the application to reduce 
the amount to $575,000. Commissioners 
Farrell, Lee, and Mahaffie dissented. 
Commissioner Lee pointed out that the 
applicant already owes the United States 
$3,500,000 on a loan under section 210 of 
the transportation act plus $1,613,000 in- 
terest, and that “during a period of great- 
est railroad prosperity the earnings of the 
property have been insufficient to meet 
the interest on the debt and of late they 
have failed even to cover payroll require- 
ments.” Commissioners Porter, Aitchi- 
son, Eastman, and Brainerd did not part 
cipate in the disposition of the case. 


Mose & On10.—R.F.C. Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on At 
gust 11 approved a loan of $1,070,599 to 
the receivers for taxes, payments 0 


equipment trusts and operating deficit, t 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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be secured by the deposit of receivers 
certificates. The commission had ap- 
proved a loan of $785,000 to the company 
in February and later had approved an 
additional loan of $1,000,000 but the appli- 
cation for it was withdrawn before the 
receivership. 


Mt. Hoopv.—R. F.C. Loan—This com- 
pany has applied for a loan of $150,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to pay taxes, interest, and the 
“claim of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recapture suit now pending,” 
and to purchase new equipment. 


Pucet Sounp & Cascape.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—This company has applied for a loan of 
$300,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay indebtedness to the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company. 


Row .essurc & SouTHERN.—Acquisition. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire the property of the Cheat River 
Railroad, which has a line from Erwin, 
W. V., along the Cheat river for 15 miles. 
The stock of both railroads is owned by 
the Keystone Manufacturing Company. 


SouTHERN.—R. F.C. Loan.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for an addi- 
tional loan of $9,251,000 for interest pay- 
ments on equipment obligations, and rents 
for leased roads, offering as collateral its 
development and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. A loan of $7,500,000 was ap- 
proved by the commission on February 26. 


SouTHERN New Yorx.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company has applied for a loan of 
$960,029 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay taxes and indebted- 
ness for advances, and renew and rebuild 
equipment and tracks. 


Sumprer VALLEY.—R. F. C. Loan.—This 
company has applied for a loan of $200,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for repairs, interest, and indebted- 
ness to the Oregon Lumber Company, 
which offers to guarantee the loan. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $147,- 
700 to this company from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the payment 
of principal and interest on equipment 
trust certificates and overdue vouchers. 


Waco, BEAUMONT, Trinity & SABINE.— 
R.F.C. Loan Denied.—On the ground of 
inadequate security the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on August 12 denied 
the application of the receivers for a loan 
of $3,750,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for the purpose of re- 
tiring first mortgage bonds and paying 
various claims, making repairs on exist- 
ing lines and completing construction on 
extensions from Weldon, Tex., westward 
to Normanges, 32.5 miles, and from Liv- 
ingston southeasterly to Port Arthur and 
Neches, about 100 miles. Applicants’ pro- 
posal had contemplated the termination of 
the receivership and an increase in the 
operated mileage from 115 to 252 miles in 
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an effort to save the existing properties. 
The receivers had originally applied for 
a loan of $8,983,285 but in later amended 
applications gradually reduced the amount 
to $4,500,00 and $3,750,000, on the basis 
of $1,250,000 to be financed by the con- 
tractor. As security they had offered to 
issue three-year 6 per cent notes. “The 
adequacy of the security offered is de- 
pendent,” the report said, “very largely 
upon the financial success of the new en- 
terprise which, as we have indicated, is 
extremely uncertain. We find it difficult 
to believe that a substantial earning power 
could in any event be established before 
the loan matures. The applicants argue 
that one clear purpose of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act is to assist 
railroads which were in process of con- 
struction at the time when the measure 
was enacted by Congress. Excerpts from 
the report of hearings held by the House 
committee on banking and currency were 
attached to the application to show that 
the Waco’s situation was specifically dis- 
closed to that committee and was instru- 
mental in determining the final provisions 
of the act in so far as they affect rail- 


_roads under construction. As to the prin- 


ciple or policy here involved, our findings 
in the present case are not to be construed 
as predicated upon an opposite view.” 
Commissioner McManamy dissented, say- 
ing that one of the commendable purposes 
of the act was to assist railroads in proc- 
ess of construction, thereby aiding in the 
relief of the unemployment situation, and 
that the future traffic possibilities are suf- 
ficient to justify the loan. Commissioners 
Lewis and Mahaffie also dissented. The 
case was handled by the full commission 
although loan applications generally have 
been handled by Division 4, but Chairman 
Porter and Commissioners Aitchison, 
Eastman, and Brainerd did not participate. 


Dividends Declared 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 62'%c, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 8. 
Chesapeake Corp.—50c, quarterly, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 8. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
September 1 to holders of record August 15. 
elaware & Hudson.—$1.50, quarterly, pay- 
- September 20 to holders of record August 


North Pennsylvania.—2 per cent, payable Au- 
gust 25 to holders of record August 15. 

Union Pacific.—Common, 1% per cent, quarter- 
ly; Preferred, 2 per cent, semi-annually, both 
~~ October 1 to holders of record Septem- 
ver 1, 

Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 
: : Aug. 16 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 26.55 22.96 60.70 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.51 59.43 87.05 


Tentative Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports find- 
ing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of the respec- 
tive valuation dates as follows: 


Marcellus & Otisco........ $260,000 1927 
Tuckaseegee & Southeastern 295,000 1928 
eee rae 155,000 1927 
Minarets & Western....... 3,060,000 1927 
Detroit, Caro & Sandusky. 750,000 1928 
On Oe 140,000 1927 
Jacksonville & Havana..... 900,000 1927 
Cape Fear Rys. Inc........ 23,000 1928 
Murfreesboro, Nashville, 

Southwestern .......... $225,000 1927 


oe eee $410,000 1927 
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EXECUTIVE 


F. W. Charske, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at New York, 
has been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, with the same headquar- 
ters, to succeed C. B. Seger, retired. 
Wm. M. Jeffers, vice-president in charge 
of operation, with headquarters at Oma- 
ha, Neb., has been elected executive vice- 
president, with the same headquarters. 
The positions of vice-president in charge 
of operation and vice-chairman of the 
executive committee have been abol- 
ished. 


OPERATING 


Robert H. Boykin, superintendent of 
the Mahoning division of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of the Eastern district, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Boy- 
kin was born in Petersburg, Va., in 
1886, and began his railroad career as 
an axeman on the engineering corps of 
the Erie at Corry, Pa., shortly after he 
had completed a course in civil engineer- 





R. H. Boykin 


ing at Columbia University. He served 
in various capacities until 1910, when he 
was promoted to foreman of construc- 
tion and one year later he became gener- 
al foreman. In 1915, Mr. Boykin was 
advanced to division engineer of the 
Kent division and one year later he was 
transferred to the Delaware and Wyo- 
ming divisions with the same title and re- 
sponsibilities. In 1918, he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of mainte- 
nance, with jurisdiction over territory 
from New York to Chicago, which pos!- 
tion he held until Federal control, when 
he was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of terminals at Jersey City. With 
the return of the railroads to private 
control he became superintendent o 
terminals, and in 1929, he was appointed 
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One of the exclusively Goodyear-equipped fleet 
of United Motor Coach Co., Des Plaines, Illinois 


HEN the assertion is made that Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Bus and Truck Tires assure greater freedom from tire 
trouble, that is exactly what is meant. 


Witness the following report from a Goodyear user who has kept 
accurate account of service interruptions due to tire trouble: 


“According to our records for the past seven months,” writes 
Mr. Leonard E. Manuel, General Manager of United Motor Coach 
Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, which operates a fleet of 30 Goodyear- 
equipped coaches in the suburban territory northwest of Chicago, 
“interruptions of more than five minutes in our schedules due to 
tire failures occurred every 224,557 miles. 


“This means a passenger riding in one of our buses has only one 
chance in about forty thousand of being delayed more than five 
minutes due to tire trouble. 


“We wish to add that your tires and service, and our relations with 
your organization, have been most satisfactory.” 


Every operator serving the public, and depending on public pat- 
ronage and good will for his profits, can extract a valuable piece of 
advice from that report. It is: See your Goodyear Truck and Bus 
Tire Service Station Dealer today about the right size and type 
of Goodyear Balloon Truck or Bus Tires for your operation. 


On Your New Trucks Specify 
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Goodyear K-Rims For 
Trucks and Trailers 
Extra valuable,too,are the 
advantages of Goodyear 
K-Rims — noted for their 
ease of operation, with 
open valve stem slot and 
split base; for their safety 
in service, and their inter- 
changeable mounting. 


Goodyears For Rail- 
road Cars, Too 
An interesting and valu- 
able new tire development 
in the transportation field 
is the Goodyear Michelin 
Rail Tire for railway 
coaches. First demonstra- 
tions have greatly im- 
pressed transportation 
officials. ° 
TUNE IN: Goodyear invites 
you to hear the Revelers Quar- 
tet, Goodyear Concert- Dance 
Orchestra and a feature guest 
artist every Wednesday night, 
over N. B.C. Red Network. 
WEAF and Associated Stations 


Batlitoon Tires 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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superintendent of the Mahoning divi- 
sion, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


C. R. Moore, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Central region 
of the Canadian National, who retired 
effective August 1, was born on October 
12, 1867, at Hamilton, Ont., and received 
his education in Hamilton public schools 
and Collegiate Institute. He entered 
railway service in April, 1883, as as- 
sistant clerk in the office of the mechani- 
cal accountant of the Grand Trunk (now 
C. N. R.), and in 1886 he was advanced 
to clerk, in which capacity he served at 
various points until June, 1897, when he 
was appointed accountant in the master 
mechanic’s office at Toronto, Ont. In 
October, 1898, he was appointed to a 
similar position in the superintendent’s 
office. From November, 1911, to April, 
1916, he was chief clerk to vice-president 
(operating), with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, and in April, 1916, he was pro- 
moted to assistant to vice-president (op- 
erating). In May, 1920, Mr. Moore was 
appointed general superintendent car 





C. R. Moore 


service. Upon the absorption of the 
Grand Trunk by the Canadian National, 
in March, 1923, Mr. Moore was ap- 
pointed general superintendent trans- 
portation, Central region, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


W. J. Mathey, formerly manager of 
the traffic department of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, has 
become associated with Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., as general freight agent. Mr. 
Mathey has also been appointed vice- 
president of the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad; and H. H. Benedict has been 
appointed general freight agent of that 
company. Both will have headquarters 
at New York. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


P. D. Fitzpatrick, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Canadian National in charge 
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of the construction of the new Mon- 
treal (Que.) terminal, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Western (a subsidiary of the C. 
N. R.), as noted in the Railway Age for 
August 6, was born at Springfield, III., 
and was educated at the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology at Chicago. He en- 
tered railway service in 1894 on track 
elevation work with the Chicago & 
North Western, going’ with the Illinois 
Central three years later as an assistant 
engineer. In 1905 Mr. Fitzpatrick left 
railway service to become superintendent 





bestia ene 


P. D. Fitzpatrick 


and engineer with a general railroad 
construction concern and seven years 
later he became an assistant engineer on 
the construction of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) terminal. His first connection 
with the Canadian National came in 
May, 1913, when he joined the engineer- 
ing staff of the Grand Trunk Western 
on the construction of a terminal at 
Bay City, Mich. In October of the same 
year he was appointed division engineer 
on the Southern New England in charge 
of the construction of this Grand Trunk 
project, and in February, 1916, he was 
appointed valuation engineer of the Cen- 
tral Vermont (also a subsidiary of the 
C. N. R.), later being assigned the added 
duties of general roadmaster. In 1918, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was advanced to chief 
engineer, which position he held until 
the spring of 1930, when he was placed 
in charge of the terminal project of the 
C. N. R. at Montreal as assistant chief 
engineer. He was holding this position 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


MECHANICAL 


O. B. Cavanaugh, master mechanic of 
the Northwestern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Tiburon, Cal., has assumed 
also the duties of superintendent of mo- 
tive power, following the death of W. T. 
Small, who held the latter position, with 
headquarters also at Tiburon. 


C. A. Gill, special representative of 
the Reading, has been appointed super- 
intendent motive power and 
equipment, succeeding I. A. Seiders, 
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who has been granted a leave of absence 
after completing more than 50 years of 
service. H. S. Keppelman, general car 
inspector, with headquarters at Reading, 
Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of the car department, with the same 
headquarters, and his former position 
has been abolished. 


J. C. Garden, general superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment of 
the Central region of the Canadian Na- 
tional, who retired effective August 1, 
was born on November 16, 1867, at 
Kingston, Ont. Mr. Garden entered 
railroad service as a locomotive foreman 
with the Grand Trunk (now part of the 
C. N. R.), in September, 1899. In 1902 
he was appointed general foreman at 
Toronto, Ont., and from 1909 to 1910, 
he served as master mechanic, Eastern 
lines. In 1911, he was transferred to 
Battle Creek, Mich., as master mechanic 
at that point. From 1918 to 1920, Mr. 
Garden served as superintendent motive 
power shops at Stratford, Ont., and in 
1921, he was advanced to general super- 
intendent motive power and car depart- 





J. C. Garden 


ment, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. In 1923, when the Grand Trunk 
was taken over by the C. N. R., Mr. 
Garden was appointed general superin- 
tendent motive power and car equip- 
ment, Central region, the position he 
held until his retirement. 


OBITUARY 


John S. Stone, district attorney of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, Ala., died on July 
28. 


P. A. Ross, superintendent of the 
wood preserving plant of the Southern 
Pacific at Alamogordo, N. M., died on 
August 14. 


A. G. Peck, general agent of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., and acting sec- 
retary of the American Association 0 
Railroad Superintendents from October, 
1930, to June, 1931, died in Kansas City, 
Mo., on August 10. 
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